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A STUDY WAS CONDUCTED TO INVESTIGATE THE WILLINGNESS OF 
NEGRO HIGH SCHOOL AGE YOUTH TO ASSOCIATE WITH WHITES. DATA 
WERE GATHERED FROM QUESTIONNAIRES DISTRIBUTED TC? 471 NEGRO 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND ill NEGRO DROPOUTS FR05=i SOUTHERN AND 
BORDER STATES. THE STUDY INVESTIGATED SUCH VARIABLES AS THE 
YOUTHS* SEX, SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
(DROPOUT OR STAY-IN), SCHOOL DESEGREGATION EXPERIENCES, AND 
INFORMAL VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION WITH WHITE PEERS. IT ALSO 
SOUGHT TO DETERMINE ON WHAT BASIS THE NEGRO YOUTHS CHOSE OR 
REJECTED NEGRO AND WHITE ASSOCIATES. THE INDEX OF INTERRACIAL 
ATTITUDES USED IN THE STUDY WAS BASED ON THE INDICATED DEGREE 
OF WILLINGNESS TO ASSOCIATE IN 15 DIFFERENT INTERRACIAL 
SITUATIONS. THE FINDINGS INDICATE THAT THERE WAS NOT AS MUCH 
RACIAL PREJUDICE AMONG THE YOUTHS AS HAD BEEN ASSUMED. 
MOREOVER, THE NEGRO YOUTHS* WILLINGNESS TO ASSOCIATE WITH 
WHITES VARIED WITH SITUATION, EDUCATIONAL STATUS, EXTENT OF 
INFORMAL, VOLUNTARY EXPERIENCE WITH WHITE PEERS, AND THE 
KINDS OF WHITES PERCEIVED. MOST IMPORTANT, THE WILLINGNESS OF 
THE NEGROES TO ASSOCIATE WAS GOVERNED BY ANTICIPATION OF THE 
REACTIONS OF WHITES TO THE ASSOCIATION. (LB) 
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CH4FIBR Z 

GENESIS AND DEVELOINENT OF THE XNVESnGAnOI 

Intgodnotion 

The interracial attitudes of members of minority groups toward the 
dominant group hnve been insufficiently recognised and little studied* 
Sociologists hare concentrated on dominant group prejudice against nlnerities* 
Howevert in view of what we know about the nature of social interactlont the 
ezistenee of some sort of prejudice could be anticipated* soeiolegically and 
logicaUy* on both sides of the two-way barrier between the groups; its 
prevalence is confimidd by even superficial observation* Lfideed* the "race 
problem" in the Thiited States today is eOmpUeated by negative Negro attitudes 
toward whites as well as by white prejudices toward Negroes* 

the past it was quite usual for most writers m the American race 
problem to regard the Negro as the passive recipient of aMte judgnsnts and 
hostilities* More recently a new awareness of Negro attitudes toward idiites 
has oome with the national ferment concerning race and the changing status 
of the Negro* Negro self-assertiveness in the non-violence movementt in 
headline-making riots* and in deelurations of Black Bower* as well as the 
growing pride in Negritude* higjili^t the need for interracial attitude 
research in adtich the Negro is the subjeet* not merely the object* Such is 
the focus of the present project* adiich deals adth the interracial attitudes 
of a sample of Negro youth living in Washington* D* C* Zt is based princi- 
pally on questionnaire data collected In the spring of 1966 from both male 
and female hi^ school pupils and drop-outs* Zt seeks to understand the 
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situational eonpononts of interracial perspectives and to account for the 
variations in attitudes on the basis of various background attribute*. 
Prominent among the background characteristics are experiences connected 

with schooling. 



Belated literature 

Mach has been written concerning the nature of prejudice, and there 
has been considerAle scholarly research on white prejudice toward Negroee.^ 
An abundant literature is avaiUble on the Negro in the United SUtee and the 



race pMblem. There have been some empirical investigatione of the 
"effects upon personality development of Negro youth of their nen4>erdilp 
in a minority group," which was the central theme of the American Tooth 
Commission's six volumes in the 1940's.2 Bnpirical studies on the specific 
subject of the Negro's attitudes toward whites are few and scattered, and 
since they vary so in methods, times, pUces and populations, it is not 

lit is significant that even as recently y®".* 

entitled Seales for the Keasurement of Am^ udgs ^ 

attitude research comprehensively and includes^ 

National Groups," has no examples of minority group attitudes toward imw 
sSSeSr While the authors recognize both the technical 
many scales they present and the fact that "there are many sciO«s 
attitudes toward other specific ethnic and national groups. Thus thaw ar# 

no scales measuring attitudes teward the French, "ISSirii 

Such scales as these latter could have a great deal of 
^search or Internationa relatlons"-thew is 

the lack of seaes measuring Negro attitudes ^ 

and Jack M. Wri^t, Seaes for the Measur ement of Attitudeg. QNew TorkI 

McGraw-HiU Book Co., 1967) t chapter viix, p. h^l3. 

Pollard. Children of Bondagg^ (Washington, 

D. C.t American Council on Education, 1940); B. FTariklJn 

Youth at the Crossways (Washington, D. C.: C*i 

loho)* Chicles S. Johnson, Growing Up. ^n the BUck Belt (Washing^, ^ C.l 

Amertean Council on Education, 19»D; w« ^ 7 ^ 

Nature (Washington, 0. C.l American Council on 
ioklS. xra De A. Reid, In a Minor Key (Washington, D. C.t African Council 
on Education, 1^^); Robert L. Sutherland, Color, Claw'and Personalty 
(Washington, D. C.t American Council on Education, 1942). 
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surprising that they yield differingt soMtlass even oontrsdiotozjf results* 
EoHseert th^y do ooneur in finding sons font or degree of porejudioe la eadi 
of the saiqiiUs studied* 

the Ubliography at the end of this study refers to the literature 
on the general topics aenUoned eboee end also lists speeifieally the United 
nunber of pubUeations iMoh report enpiriesl studies of ninority group 
prejudiee* Several itens aexit speeial ooMMnt* 

An early attesq^ to aeasure Negro prejudice uas EU. Marks* adaptation 
of standard tests for tdiite prejudioe in Charles S* Johnson's Growtor Cn In 
±hm aMflk Balt ( 1941 )*^ Analyeing the reliability of these tests later in 
an article In the Jonwi*l of Social PSveholoBr. Muks recognised their nariced 
lljlitations in getting at "the ooniaexities of individual response" ahidh 
"flust be led to aore intensive ease analysis*"^ 

In the 1940's also, Janes fiayton. Max Maenes, and other psychologists 
at Howard Hniversity3 tested Negro students' stereotypes of Aaeriean whites* 

In later investigations by Bayton, the sooio«eeonomie class of the idiite 
attitude«objeets proved as iaportant as race in deteminlng Negroes' stereo* 
types of whites* Awareness of the salience of this class factor is sigoifioant 
in our recognition of the aultivdlnensionality of so*oalled race 

prejudice* Ihe class of the Negro respondents theaselves was found to be 



^Charles S* Johnsen, on* dt* 



^ELi S* Marks, "Standardisation of Race Attitude Tests for Nbgro 
Jogg»^^ of Sofela l Bgye hology« XVZZ (NoTsmbart 19^3) t 2?o« 



3J* A* Bayton, "Ihe Racial Stereotypes of Negro College Students," 
Jcumal of Afanom ^ md Social Psychology# XXXVI (19^1)# J« A« 

Bayton# "Raoio-NaUonal Stereotypes Held by Negroes," Journal ot Negro 
Education, m (19<f7), 49-56| J* A* Bayton, L* J* Austin, and Kaye Burke, 
"Negro Barceptions of Negro and White IbrsonaUty TTaits," Journal, of 
PftMwiamy ^oial Psychology* I (March, 19^5)# 250-531 B>JtcB, 

L* B* MoAUster, and J* Haner, "Race-Class Stereotypes," Journal of Negro 
Education. XXV (1956). 75-78i Max Msenes, "A Conpurlson of Racial Stereotypes 
of 1935-i9<^2," Journal of Soel»a Psychology* XVII (May, 19‘^3)# 327-3^*. 
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rolAvant to the degree of their entl»idilte eentlasnts in 7n4«ereitj of 
A* D* dieeertations hj MDsell C* (19*16)^ end TUoMa Cothran (1949)»2 
In ft aexiea of Indiftnopolie studiea in the 1950«a, invoMnc Hegro 
•ooiftl dietaaee prejadioe Arank Ifeatie found aooio-eoonomio daaa tamed 
out to have double relemaoe both with regard to the Negro subjeot and the 







lAlto "attltode ebjeet** 

Of Boat reoent inportanoe are the Cornell Studiea in Ihtorgroup 



Relfttiona, whibh inelude field inveatigationa in fire aaall Induatrial oitiea 
in different parta of the oountiy fmn 1948 to 1952* Ae CoraoU atodia a 
are diati n guiah e d bj their oonoeptoal and empirioal approach to projndioo 
aa a Joint produot of peraonal» aooial and aituational detemdnanta* Iheir 



aajor publloatienf When Strangers Meet. 3 inoludea one ohapter on Negro 
prejudice toward tdiitea* Bare the oorrelatea of Negro prejudioo toward 








idkitea in the five pvojeot oitiea are compared with oertain preaumed oorrelatea 
of vdiite prejudice toward Necproea inoludingt eduoatimt aocio-eocnemio atatuat 
age^ marital atatuBf 8ex» churchf clique and organicatlonal meoiberahipt 
interracial oontaotct ovl certain p^rchplogioal diaraoteriatlea aueh aa 
personal authoritarianiaa* While these conparisona cannot be ausnarlaed 
briefly becanae of varlatim in the prejudice indezea used in inconaiatenoiea 
both in previoua findinga about white prejudioe and in preaent findinga in 
the five aeparate Negro oonounitieaf certain limited generallaationa are 
possible* For exasqpley among both Negro and white groupa low prejudioo ia 
correlated with hi^ eduoationf single marital statusf bi^ social partlcipatioBf 

^Hesell C* Milt "Ae AU>Negro Society in ddahoBut'* (unpublished 
A* D* diasertationt Department of Sociologyt Qulversity of (MoagOf 1946)* 

?Tilaan Cothrant "Negro Stereotyped Conceptiona of White People" 
(unpiblished A* 0* disaertationt Department of Sooidlogyt Dhiversity of. 

Chicago, 1949)* 

3Robin A WUliams, Jr*, Strangers Next Peer (foedewood Cliffs, N* J», 
Aentioe-Ball, 1964). 
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and location outside of the South. Aaong Negroea, though not snong uhltea, 
high oeoupational status Is correlated with hl^ socii^-diatanoe feelings 
and fessales are consistently nore prejudiced than aales* 

While the findings of the Cornell study do clarify nany issues related 
to the nature and "canses" of prejudice« the distinction hetween Vegroes* 
sooiaL>dlotance feelings In different kinds of situations is not adeq^tsly 
recognisedf conflicting evidence and Interpretations sti ll re n a l n . And 
e^n "truths** established In the 1950*> rendered questionable by the 
erents of the last decade* 

Interrelationships between prejudice and the student's educational 

attainment as investigated in many studies have been virtually sunurisad 

by Stenber in Mneatlon md Attitude Chance. ^ Among white subjects Steaber 

condudest stereotypest are negatively correlated with ednoation« but this 

is not true of soclal^stance feelings. A reoent comprehensive survey of 

the institutional liqpaot of segregated and desegregated sohool ^tens on 

prejudice is reported In Bau«litv of Educatienal Opportunity. ^ a 1966 piblioa* 

tion of the United States Office of Education. Ihis investigation exandnes 

the characteristics of 4,000 schools with different raoial conpositions 

under a wide variety of eircunstances. Wb find especially relevant the 

discussion of Interraoial attitudes in the sunnary reports 

An education in integrated schools can be esqpected to have najor effects 
on attitudes toward menbers of other racial groups. At its best, it 
can develop attitudes appropriate to the integrated society these students 
will live In; at its worst, it can create hostile camps of Negroes and 



ICharles B. Stenber, Baneation and Attitude Change (New Ibrkl Institute 
of Human Relations Dress, 19^). 

2james et al. . SauaHtv of Edueatienal Opportunity. U. S. 

Dept, of Health, Education and ifelfare (Washingtons U. S. Government Mntiag 
Office, 1966), p. 29* , 
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iddtes in the sand Tlui there Is mv to "school tntogrstlon* 

<ih#n ateroly putting Hegroes and idiites In tte saM tw il d ln gt and thoro 
Biay ho Biore la^rtant eonseqiaenoas of intogrstlen than Its offset eu 
sehiovonent*^ 

X fttrthor* analysis of these Qffleo of Biueetlon date as veil as the 

presentation of oonslderahle additi o nal data on a national soalot w* Inelnded 

in an even nore recent report on the extent and growth of raolsl loolatlcn 

in urban sdhools, puhll^ed la 196? hy the U, S, Coamisslbn on GlvU RLf^ts* 

The stratecj consists of a broad»gauged approadht with four diverse 
but laterlbddng efforts* This Involved, first, more detailed analyses 
of the data from the Eauel Bhieational Opportunity survey* The second 
approach focused Intensively m secondary s^ool students la Rldfasiaiid, 
California* The third effort extended to reoent high school graduates, 
and the foioth approach dealt with two broad surveys of both Negro and 
idilte adults*^ 

The study oonoludes that attendance in segregated schools "tends to generate 
attitudes on the part of Negroes and iddtes that lead them to prefer assodai- 
tie n with menibers of their own raoe* The attitudes appear oarly In the schools, 
carry over Into later life, and are reflected in behavior* 



The fte«tests 

Tho present proleot Is a direct outgrowth of a series of researches 
carried out under ay supervlsloa by six classes of sociology students at 
Howard Uhlverslty* These exploratory studies bad considerable usefhlness 
methodologleally, eonoeptually, and even substantively* Over a period of 
three years they Involved several thousand Negro respondents of different 
ages, origins, regions of residence, occupation and education* The studies 
sueoeeded to some extent in assessing the wide range of hostile interracial 

~ ■ ‘I 

- - - ■ 

l&dd*, p* 29* 

Tao-Ution in the RibUe Sohoola. U* S* Coonlsslon on Civil 
Rights (Washingtons U* S* Government Mntlng Office, 196?) t 

llhid* * I, Uib* 
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attltudeSf In the form of both stereotypes end feelings of social dlstanbe^- 
th97 observed the prevalence of non-hostile Interraoial feelings as 
It was possible to make s«ne evaluation of the relationship of these 
feelings to a variety of demograihle and social psyohologLeal data* 

Most importantlyt the studies suggested liypotheses for the present 
investigation of nlnoxl^ group attitudes and offered extensive opportunity 
for pre-testing and Inprovlng our instruments* As a result of the pre-testSf 
we elected to study social distance feelings Instead of stereotypsst beoanse 
they seeuMl to be much better indices of Interraoial dlsposlUons-to-aot. 

We se le cted the term "are you willing to associate" rather than *Mo you 
wish," "would you find It dlstastefiil*" Wa offered the respondent the oppor- 
tunity of expressing feelings of vax^^g ifttensityt not merely yes or no; 
we ine reaff**d the of situations on idilch our index would be based} and« 

afi » es^ratlon we decided not to ask the respondent to Identify his om 
soolo-eeonomLc class or to distinguish between different classes of ^test 
because wo had found that answers In those terms were to some extent artifacts 

of our research* 

There emerged from the exploratory researches a Wsberian "Ideal type 
construct of the distinctive quality of minority group prejudice which underlies 
the present research* In a social interaction framework, we look upon He^ro 
interracisCL attitudes as an accommodative process, typically differentiated 
from dominant group prejudMiOe in being defensive rather than ag^MSsive, 
derivative rather than original* We note that it bears the mark of a subordi- 
nate status tfiich in the present investigation we now identify as the 

"contingency factor*" fbr this contingency factor we eventually derive the 
formulas "Negro interracial disposition depends on shite Interraoial pspedls- 
poslticn** 
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A nore detailed description of the development of the present project 
through its various prootest stages appears as Appendix A at the end of 
this thesis. 

Hypothesis 

This is kn outline of propositions to be enpizioallj tested. A 
general propositiont lAloh underlies this researoh« ooneems the distlaotlve 
oharaoter of udiiorlty group "foeJodiee«" its defensive« retaliative and 
tentative qioality. 

I. WLllingness to associate varies with respect to the different 
types of aotivities and situations in idiloh interracial part5oipation is 
oontenplated. 

a. In generalt there is an inverse relationship between the 

of the contact with its desirability. 

b. Bouevert in situatims idiere the subject can be more oonfi* 
dent of his own aoceptability« an intliDate contact nay be approved 
(e.g., close friendship with one individual white is nore aooeptibls 
than interraeiai social club nembership. Social clubs with many 
Negro nenbers are ptreferred over social clubs with few Negro swoibeM) 

c. Literracial activities which involve the issue of equsl 
econoade and social opportunities (e.g.t Jobs and schools) are 
relatively nore acceptable than others. 

d. When given a bhoice, Negro youths prefer those interracial 
group situatimis which are preponderantly Negro. 

n. WiUintpiess to associate varies with respect to the different 
socio-eeononio classes of the Negro respondents. 

TTT. WUUngaess to associate varies with respect to certain other 
denographio (e.g.t sext region of origin) bharaoterlstlcs. . 
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IV. Uilllnpiejs to aosoolate varies with respect to the extent end 
nature of the previous school assooistion with uhitos. 

a. In senerslt those who have experienced greater sobool 
desegrecation have greater ulUingiess to assoeiate. 

b. Honevert the aore influential variable is not the extent 
of sdiool desegregation but the nature of the personal assooiatica 
with lAlte fellow-students (l.e.t its regularityt degree of intlaaojt 
etc#)# 

0. UiUingiess to assoeiate varies with the nature of the e^rl» 
enoe with «Aite teaeherst rather than the.nunber of tines the respcndent 
has had a white teacher. 

V. UUllngiess to assoeiate varies also with respect to the different 

categories of whites perceived by the respondent. Categories may be based 

on such oriteria as soeio-eoononio class and/or idiites* willingness to 

assoeiate with KegroeSf and/or attitudes toward oivil rightSt and/or payohe- 

logics or moral eharacteristiost etc. 

VI. The subject nay explain his own willingness to assoeiate (or 

mmiXlingDess) not in terns of his own personal e jQierlenoe • but rather on 

the b asit of other factorst such ast home eonditioningt personal enqperienee 

of "significant others, *• hearsay fron personal source or publlo source, or 

history of the Ifogro in Amerioa during and idnoe slavery. 



ftoeedures 

In the present research, the major dependent variable is the index 
representing the degree to which Negro youth an willing to assoeiate with 
idiites in diverse interracial situations. Ihe principal Independent variables 
are various measures of soelo-eeonomio status and of desegregated sbbcol 
esQierienoe. 
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Ihe SamaiU 

Ihrou^ group-adntnittarod qn68tloimalr«s« «ilUii 0 M 88 »to»aMOolat 8 
data and background data wera eoUaeted firen 582 aehool aaniora and 



8anpUng» our 582 yoath include aone representation frcm all class segaents 
of the OLstrlct of Colunbia youth population in the 16-19 years age grenp 
in speingt 1966* 

With the cooperation of Ifr. John D. SomtSt Assistant Superintendent 
of Junior Schools and Senior High Schools of the District of Golndbiat 
four hi(^ schools uere selected to represent the socie-econoeiio range of 
the Negro population ia the city* Arlncipsls in each of these schools were 
then asked to asseoOale about 100 seniorst usually directly fTon bOMrocM 
uhieh were composed alphabetically and/or from different tracks* fiiese 
totalled 359 Negro respondents* (The 30 idiite students and one Oriental 
who also assembled in the school auditoriums for the rea»$rch sessions were 
given a Form B of our basic questionnaire Appendix ^ iMch merely reversed 
the racial terms* These 31 uere of course not included in our sample and 
their nuinber was too small to justify a parallel investigation*) 

Another in-school subsample consisted of 112 students from two 



Lwlustrlal and Adult Education Department of the District of Colunibia fUblio 
SChoolSt vocational hi^jk school students in Washington are generally recruited 
fhom junior hl(^ school students who do not appear to be college-bound* The 
vocational school is often a last-stop suggestion for the potential drop-out* 
Of those idio oome« about 35 cent are likely to finish the course and 
about 12 per cent go on to college* 






dropouts* 



( 



While the study design does not involve rigorous random or probability 




vocational hl^ sdxoolst in two different communities* According to the 




ttiM 
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Qdttlng an out-of»school sanpla was oueh noro eoa^llea'tsdt bsoausa 
drop-outs aro not usually assenblod and aeeessiblo* lAth eonslderablo effortt 
therefore, we collected 111 schedules tvm the following souroest 6? trcm 
a vocational training program, sponsored by the United Hanning Organisation^ 
for eleven 16 and 17 jrear-old youths who are out of school, adrift, uns kille d, 
unlearned »«d burdened with attitudes which prevent eonstruetive participation 
in the usual vocational training program or the Neij^boxhood Youth Corps;^ 

14 from several neij^boxhood youth groups in a District Recreation Depart- 
ment program; 26 from an Office of Economic Opportunity job training program 
co-sponsored by the District of Columbia Department of Public Health; and 
four from a nei^borhood youth corps group co-sponsored hy a private settle- 
ment house. The in-school/out-of-school ratio of our samplo approximates 
the school status of all V7ashington, D. C. youth, according to infoxnation 
provided by the District of Columbia Board of Education. It is also close 
to the 17 per cent drop-out rate for all hi^ schools in the Ihiited States 
as reported in the 1966 Office of Education survey.^ 

Regrettably, our sex ratio is not balanced. There are 138 academie 
males, but 221 academic females. (This only very rou^y reflects the sex 




ccmposition of the academic hi^ schools, which in October, 1966 was 
8,945 males to 9,915 females.) Althou^ the numbers of males and 
females in the Washington vocational schools is very close (1,5**^ males 
to 1,353 females in October, 1966), our 112 vocational students aro all 



^The Tfoited Planning Organisation, Ibnded by the Office of Eoonomie 
Opportunity, is the central compunity action program for the entire DLstriet 
of area. In cooperation with neighborhood development centers and 

other local agencies, it sponsors a variety of anti-poverty programs. 

^The Uhited Planning Organisation, "General Organisation and Course 
of Outline for the IVe-Vocational Center" (Washington* R*e-Vocational Center, 
1966 ), p. 1. (lOmeographed.) 

3Coleman et al. . op. cit. . p. 29* 
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female t due to the availability of cooperating vocational schools at the tiae 
of the survey* Ihe out-of-school youth we were able to reach were naihly 
Budei 80 males to 51 females* 

Instrunentatiwi a nd Analysis 

Our basic instrument is a social-distaaee qpestionnairet s oopy of 
idiioh is included as Appendix B* It lists 16 situations involving interracial 
asscclatlMi from iMeh a wiUingness-to-associate index bms been compotedt 
la a manner described below* These sixteen items are liQKtrtaat not only 
jointly for tiieir potential signifloance in deriving this ladoxt but ladivid- 
uallyt since each represents a practical interracial •situation in which 
Negro youth may engage today* S«ne items Involve issues of "first class 
citieenshlpt" such as schools and jobs* Others seek reactions to those 
interracial situations which have become general]^ acceptablet such as having 
a white school teacher* Other items concern feelings about intimate personal 
contacts on both Individual and group basest such as datlngt marriagSt close 
friendship and social clubs* RirposefuUyt the social olubt sohoolt and 
church situations have each been divided into three separate sub-categories 
of racial compositims most menbers idiite; most members Negro; about half 
of the menbers idiite and half Negro* The differing degrees of wilUngoess 
In thb several sub-categories may help to distinguish between the avoidanee 
that stems trem dislike of all idiites and the avoidance that stems fbon 
reluctance to be Involved in a oonspiououst inrfamiliar or otherwise unccsi* 
fortable social situation* To each of the sixteen questionst each of the 
582 members of our sample responded fdth a number from 0 - expressing the 
degree of wilUngneas to associate with whites in the specified situations 
on this basis; 4 - completely willlngt 3 - someidiat wilUngt 2 - unsurst 
1 - someidiat unwilUngt 0 - ooaqpletely unwilling* 










The index '«f«8 eonstruoted in thle manner: using Bsarsonlan eorreltP* 
tiont reS;^nse* to eacb of the sixteen items on the list was oorrelated 
with responses to each other individual item. Coeffioients above .6 were 
obtained for only a few items* Ten items had ooiMlations of *5 or alteve 
with other items on the list* The only item vhidh had no ooeffioients of 
•4 or above with some other item was "iiezking on a Job m « • 

white person*" ie«Mrdinglyt this item was eliminated as a oomponent of the 
on the assumption that it did not measure the sane factors as were 
involved in all the other items* AH the other items were retained* 

Clusters of correlations at the *4 ooeffioient and above were noted* 
The composition of these olnsters ranged from 10 items (in the ease of sehoolt 
half and half) to two items (in the ease of wwking on a Job under a lAite 
person)* Neither this nor any other analysis of the highly correlated items 
permits, us to discriminate clearly the separate dimensions of the attitudes 
being tested; 

Our willingness index is based on the fifteen itemst averaged* 
liJhile it may appear questionable to assigi to each item on the list the 
same wei^t as every other—obviously "complete willingness" to marry is 
not equivalent interracially to "comj^ete willingne ss" to have a white school 
teacher— nevertheless it is empirically likely that the refinements in 
measurement idildh could be achieved by the compOLlcated process of wii^iting 
do not warrant the considerable efforts of that Job*^ Hopefully • the nonber 
and variety of items on this scale are sued: that the sane or similar indexes 
would have the same or sinHw meaning for different individuals or different 
samples of individuals* 

iHUllam J* Goode and Bsul K* Hatt» Methods in Social Research (New 
lorkt MeGraw-EUH Book Companyt 1952)t FP* 272-73* 
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Ub chose to loake an overall numerical Index rather than to attenpt 
Outtmen scaling for the foUoMing reasons! First t it was clearly iapossible 
to develop a scale for the entire set of iteost because they represented 
diverse criteria of selection* For es^ple« in some cases the erueial osi» 
terion was sexual intiaany; in otherst the racial conposition of the groups 
involved (i*e*« their not being preponderantly iMte); alternatively Individual 
fanillMity with the activity involved was essential and in other oasest 
the degree of traditional or conventional acceptance In the respondeat's 
eoBDunity* Seoondt prellminaiy Inspeotions of the data indicated Inoonsis- 
tenoies even among items that seemed *^turals" for scaling* For ex an p iet 
interracial schools and churches were not invariably more aeoeptable than 
interracial social clubst if the schools or churches were predominantly white 
while the clubs were predominantly Negrot or half and half* Ihirdt it 
appeared that several small scales could be developed^ but that they would 
be trivialy e*g*« three-item scales based on the race composition of oharoht 
schoolf and olubs (as in Table 11)* Finallyt it was oonoluded after inspec- 
tion of the data that a summary index would sejrve well heuristioallyt 
despite the difficulties in making assumptions of equal intervals between 
the 0 to 4 chfdoes of willingness for each individual item between eaoh 
of the sixteen individual items themselvest and about their individual weif^its* 
Vbile the number and types of items on our list were carefully 
selected to suit our purpose of having an overall measure for wilUngMss to 
associate in the kinds of situations that seem most relevant for conteqwrary 
young Negroest we recogfiised that the very process of averaging these items 
into a sin^ index mi^t mask situational differences in response* 
therefore examined not merely the influence of our independent (i*e*« sode- 
economio and school experience) variables on tlio mean wilUngness-to-assoois^ 
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indexes for each sex end school ststas sobgroup of our populstiont but «e 
also calculated a ganoa ooeffloient between these Independent Tarlablss and 
each of the 16 situations individually. Ihen in the ease idien strong relation- 
ships were observedt we evaluated their statistical sispaifieanee on the 
I ) basis of chi square tests. 

On the questionnaire the sooialf distance iteas are followed by a 
series of open-end questions on (1) the kinds of idiites the respondent is 
nost willing to associate with or (2) aost unwilling to associate witht 
(3) the kinds of Negroes the respondent is aost willing to assooiate with 
or (h) aost unwilling to assooiate with. This series is our svbstitute for 
the structural sooio-econoaic olass-of-wfaites question idiidi we rejected 
ttfter pre-testing. It also provides a way to exaaine our pre-test iapression 
that smqe negative attitudes tMch seeaed to disoriainate between races 
of peoplet were really discrininating between kinds of people, the good 
kinds and the bad kinds. 

Bart H of the questionnaire is a personal infoxnation fora idiich 
calls for certain classificatoxy deaographio data, end for data on previous 
school associationst foraal and informal, with white students and white 
teachers, ^ese data were useful in dLscovering correlates of interracial 
attitudes among differoit segnents of the Negro youth population, and assessing 
) their relative iaportanoe. 
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COkPIER n 
THE SAMFXI 

Our 8«D|a« poiMlaUon, consisting of 471 hlg^ school seniors sni 
lU drop-outs, is priasrily Washington bom and bred. The 25 par osnt idio 
arc not native Washingtonians are mostly from Southern and ‘border states*^ 

TABXS 1 

HERTHFIACS IN IGR CENT OF SAHFIE AND SUBSAHUSS 



Subsanqile 


Number 




Birthplaee 




Far cent of Respondents* 




D. C. 


Border 


South 


Other 


Totals 


582 


74 


2 


20 


4 


In-Sohool 


471 


74 


2 


19 


4 


Drop-Out 


111 


71 


2 


25 


3 


Males 


218 


74 


3 


17 


6 


Aoademie 


138 


73 


3 


17 


w 

9 


Drop-Out 


80 


75 


2 


19 


f 

4 


Females 


364 


73 


2 


22 


2 


Aoademie 


222 


74 


2 


21 


2 


Vocational 


112 


76 


2 


18 


4 


Droi^Out 


31 


58 


0 


42 


0 


up to 100^^*^* rounding, the percentages in these tables may not add 



^States classified as Southern include Alabama, Arkansas, norlda. 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, IWimessee, Texas, a^ 
Virginia. Ihose classified as border states include Delaware, Kentuckr. 
Maryland, Missouri and Vfest Virginia. 
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Tlwre it som difference between the In-eehool end ont-of-sehool populations 
in this regard* Slightly more of the out-of-sehool population are southern 
and border state people* The out-of-sehool population also appears to be 
somewhat less iixbsn* For 76 por cent of them as eompared to 88 per oent 
of the In-sohool population« a big oity (with population of lOOyOOO or more) 
is their major region*^ Wb defined as *^jor" the region where the respondent 
lived the largest noniber of years of his life* 

subtly less than 50 per cent of the total ssn^ live with both 
parents* Fifty-four per cent of the aoademio youth share a home with both 



TABLB2 



PER CENT OP RESPONDENTS OONICIXSD WITH 
PARENTS ANO/OR OTHER 



Bar Cent of Respondents 



Father Kbther leather Father Father Other 

A & No & Step- & No & Step- No 
Number ifetber Father father Mother mother Answer 



Total 


582 


47 


28 


9 


4 


2 


U 


In— School 


471 


49 


28 


7 


4 


2 


10 


Ihrop-Out 


111 


35 


29 


14 


4 


2 


16 


Males 


218 


47 


27 


12 


4 


3 


8 


Aoademio 


138 


5^ 


26 


8 


4 


2 


6 


Drop-Out 


80 


36 


31 


17 


3 


1 


12 


Females 


364 


46 


29 


7 


4 


2 


U 


Aoademio 


2^ 


5^^ 




5 


3 


2 


11 


Vooational 


112 


35 


36 


K> 


1 


1 


12 


Drop-Out 


31 


33 


33 


6 


6 


0 


22 



^Tabulations of major region and of urban nsldeiwe sm not shewn» 
but percentages are very similar to those presented in TAble 1* 

This low mobiUty« as well as large city background for the Washlagtont 



0* C* Negro, is corroborated in a survey conducted by piblie opinion analyst. 
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parents ss do only 35 cent of the out-of-aehool youth# Qae-fourth or 
Bore of all the subgroups live only with their notherst *25 per oent of the 
aeadeiaios« 29 per cent of the droi^outs and s surprising 3B per cent of the 
voesUonals.^ But there are quite s few reconstituted faadlies with an 
ftMitianal 7 per Cent of the in-sehool population and 14 per oent of the 
out-of-sohool population reporting a step-father in the hone* 

Miile no one reported that his parents had had no schooling at all, 
the per oent of "don't know" and answers" was hig^t particularly with 
regard to the father's edueatlon* Zh faott alnost h a lf of the out-of>sdiedl 
respondents and alnost ono« third of the in^sohool respondents gare no infoma^ 
tion about their fathers' education. To a lesser extent, 33 per cent of 
out-of-sohool and 16 per cent of In-sdhool, respondents failed to gire 
infonnation about their mothers' education. In our total po r w l a ti on and 
in all of our subsanples, the reported per cent ^ mothers oongdetlng hi|^ 
school exceeded the fathers by close to 10 per cent, althou^ fathers were 
reported to have sli^tly more college experience. An expected education 
differential between aeadenie parents and vocational and out-of-sohool parents 
is also evident from Table 3, whether one looks at the figures on high school 



Louis Harris ("This is Washington— n,” The Washington Bast. October 3t 1966, 
pp. A 1 and A 8). Mr. Harris found that one in five Negroes living in the 
Distriot of Columbia were bom there and that three in four have lived there 
ten years or more. Of those coming to the area in the last ten years, 
slightly more than one-half are from a big city-suburbs background. It is 
suggested that the relaUve iinnobillty of the Washington populaUon is due 
to the large nuaiber of secure civil service Jobs which in tom serve to 
stabilise the related business oonDonity. 

IWLth regard to conventionality of family structure patterns, as 
well as other factors such as parental education and oooupation, our sample 
compares favorably with those in other Negro cwmunities studied. For 
instance, Williams, on. cit. . p. 240 found that of the sinc^ Negro youths 
interviewed in Elmira, New Tosk, 42 per cent did not live with their fathers, 
while 22 per cent were not donieiled with their mothers. ^ 
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TABU 3 



PARENTAL EDQCATION ZN lER CENT OP SAMPLE 







Education of Father 




Education of Mother 




Bar Cent of Respondents 




Bar Cent of Respondents 




Number 


<H.S. 

Grad. 


H.S. 

Grad. 


>H.S. 

Grad. 


Don't 

fiiow 

No Ana. 


/H.S. 

wad. 


H.S. 

Grad. 


>H.S. 

Grad. 


Don't 
fiiov 
No ins. 


Total 


582 


26 


24 


15 


35 


33 


34 


15 


19 


In-School 


471 


25 


26 


17 


31 


32 


35 


16 


16 


Drop-Out 


111 


28 


17 


7 


48 


35 


28 


5 


33 


Male 


216 


27 


26 


20 


27 


28 


34 


20 


18 


Academie 


138 


27 


27 


28 


17 


24 


36 


28 


12 


Drop-Out 


80 


28 


24 


6 


42 


32 


31 


7 


30 


Female 


364 


25 


23 


13 


39 


35 


33 


11 


20 


Academie 


221 


21 


28 


15 


36 


30 


36 


16 


18 


Vocational 


112 


31 


20 


9 


40 


47 


32 


6 


15 


Drop-Out 


31 


31 


0 


9 


59 


39 


19 


0 


42 



eomi0.etlon or college experience. 3h comparison with non-whites in the 
ttiited States as well as in Washington^ D. C. » the pazents (partlonlu>lj the 
fathers) of our sample population are relatively moare educated.! 

Sinilarly» the emiioyaent of the sample parents seems broader and 
steadier than is generally true for non-idiites in the Ustoict of Oolnnibla • 
dose to 60 per cent of the mothers in all the snbsamples are said to have 
steady Jobs» reflecting periaaps the peculiar eaqaloTment conditions of this 



iLfi tezms of eduoatlon» the mothers and fathers of our sample popi- 
latlon compare with the non-idiite male and female D. C. population la 1960» 
in the way shown in Table h on the next page. 
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federal govemnent clty.^ HoNever, in less than one-fourth of the eases 
do these mothers provide the sole support of the fanUj* Fathers are the 
sole support In someuhat more than one-fourth of the eases; and in a sli^tSj 
larger pereentage of the oases fathers and anthers both oontrltute# Osljf 
5 per oent of our out-of-sohool population and even fewer in other aubgroupit 
reported dependency on welfare. In several respects, the faadly background 
eharaeteristies of vocational school students seen more slwtl a r to the drop- 
outs than to the academies. This is so with regard to parental eduoaticn 
(Table 3), family eomposltion (Table 2) and parental enplegfnent (Table 5)- 
The vocatlonals report a higher percentage of mothers being the sole support 



of the family than do any other group and a remarkably larger percentage 













EDOGATION OF NE!GR0 ADULTS ZN VESL CENT IN 
WASHINGTON AND IN SAMPLE 


• 




^ 4 Tears 


4 Tears Hi(Ji 


^ 4 Tears 


Males 
Sample 
D. C. 


26 

66 


24 

16 


15 

14 


Females 

Sample 
D. C. 


33 

61 


y* 

20 


15 

13 



from table showing years of school comploted by non-^te persons, 
twenty-five years of age anid older in U. S. Census of _ 

District ^_or_c^j|^^ak General Social and Econoo io Charaeteristlos vu. s. 
Department of <k>mmBree,*3iMau of the Census), pp. 10-32- 

1a newspaper report of the Harris survey, "This is Washington, !■ 
fPie Washington R>st. October 12, 1966, p. A22) observes that more than 

one-half of Washlng^*s Negro adult women wA. 

Jfr. Harris fTha Vhshlngton Bast. Oetober 11, 1966, p. Ad) states 
that for 23 per cent of the resident Negroes, the most appealing thing about 
Washington is its Jobs. 
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of fotliers not looking for vork. This is undorstsndsblo in Ug^t of ths 
composition of the Toestional sam]^ ss disoossed in Chapter X* 

The oceupational distribation of our sample's parents (Table 5) 
resembles that of Washington, ». C.^ Althou^ over 30 per cent of the respon. 
dents Mrs oeoupational]^ unclassifiable, 29 per cent of the mothers and 23 
per cent of the fathers are reported to be in ehlte collar occupations. 

^Washington, D. C. occupational <U.atril«tion p^mtages are 
strictly co»5>arable ^Ath our data, since male, 
able. &owe^ using the figures for "employBd 

the Idstrlct, conqpwison indicates our occupational status to be generaiiy 
a Ut hi|^r« 

TABX5 6 

FER CENT OP KALE AND FEHAUB BX OCCOIATKXIAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. AND SAHHiB 





Ikof., Arop., 
St Kanageriil 


Sales, 

Clerics, 

etc. 


Skilled & 
Semi-skilled 


Labor A 
Domestic 


D. C. 


IP 


18 


25 


37 


Sample Fathers 


IB 


11 


26 


19 


Sample Mothers 


32 


17 


6 


28 



Notes! table, U. S. Census of 1C60. lAstrict 

fv>iMmtA*. Datfliled Characteristics, PP. 10-y*’« 

Our sample's occupational distribution is also hif^r than that ^ 
most other NegrocommuniUes studied. For instance, in the J** 

Negro populat^ surveyed in the Cornell Studies in 

(1948-1956) 'bmst Negroes were employed in semi-skUled or ^skilled ix»dustrta^ 
positions; service occupaUons, like janitor, po^r, 
busboy; and domesUc service. Tfery few were in vMte eoUer oocupati^ 
fSSLs. OB. clt.. n. 240). In view of our considerable number of ^ t 

note that one-third of the Negro youths surveyed in Elmira did not know their 
father's present occupation. 
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We asked our our respondents about their own oooupatlonaX eholoea 
so we ral^t have the possibility, ot testing whether there is any relation between 
mobility aspirations and extent of willingness to assoolate wth whites* 

Of the total populatim* 15 pov cent looked fomrard to blue collar Jobs* 

75 per cent to white collar Jobs» and 10 per cent were not possible to classifjr* 
However* Table 7 shows a marked in-sehool/out-of-seheol differential! 
for instance* 50 per cent of the hi^ school seniors* but only 15 cent 



TABU 7 



RESFONUi^TS* FSR30NAL OCCUPATIONAL ASPIBATZONAL 
LEVEL AS COMPARED WITH ACHIEVED OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL OP PARENTS* 



Respondents* Occupational Respondents* Occupational 
Aspiration Aspiratlonal level 




Portion of 
Sample 


Number 


•s 

§*;3 

•H <H 
n fa 

£§> 

II 


Clerloal 


Skilled & 
Semi-skilled 


Laborer & 
Domestio 


Other* No 
Answer 


ii 

II 

II 


II 

1 11 
Hi 


Lower Occupa- 
tional Group 


& 

• $4 

II 


Totals 


582 


42 


33 


10 


5 


10 


22 


54 


4 


19 


In-S6hool 


471 


50 


34 


5 


4 


7 


22 


58 


4 


16 


Drop-Out 


111 


15 


27 


30 


7 


22 


22 


38 


5 


35 


Hales 


218 


41 


14 


23 


3 


18 


29 


38 


5 


28 


Aoademio 


138 


55 


17 


14 


2 


12 


31 


42 


5 


21 


Drop-Out 


80 


14 


10 


41 


5 


31 


25 


30 


6 


40 


Females 


364 


44 


44 


2 


6 


5 


17 


64 


4 


14 


Aeadeado 


221 


50 


40 


0 


4 


5 


21 


61 


4 


14 


Vocational 


112 


39 


44 


4 


7 


6 


13 


71 


4 


11 


Drop-Out 


31 


16 


68 


0 


13 


3 


19 


55 


3 


23 



per cent of sample and subsanqale* 



of the drop-outs aspire to professional* business and managerial vocations* 
Ckily 5 per cent of those in-sehool* but 30 per cent of the drop-outs hope 
for skilled and semi-^Ued Jobs* Li-school/out-of-s<diool percentages 
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ar* iBost slnilar with regard to elerloel asidratlons* The foot that elorleal 
goala are aentfloned by veiy few of the drop*out males but by ever two-t hir ds 
of the drop-out females probably reflects the nature of our sample* Ihe 
males come mostly from a low-sldlled roeatlonal tralxdng program« idiile tiie 
females come from a project uhlch proeided some lAlte collar job opportunities*^ 
Comparing the respondent* s own occupational choice with the actua l 
occupational level of his paxentst the in-school popjlatlons of both sexes 
CM consistently more mobile than the drop-outs*^ Howevert the sex differ- 
ential is very conspicuous* Sixty-four per cent of the females as compared 
with only 38 cent of the males select occupations of a hl^^er category 



^It is interesting to note in Table 7 that a larger per cent of the 
vocationals indicated an occupational aspirational level hl^er than that of 
the parental occupatimal level than any other subsample* A dramatic contrast 
between baek^und (already noted as close to the drop-outs) and goals is 
thus offered by the vocational idiose future nay be the most clearly defined 
of our groups* This will be esc^red further in relation to attitudinal 
factors in ^e ne?et chapter* 



8lhe Negro*s low educational and occupational achievement syndroiiW 
has become one of the largely unquestioned assumptions of "the Negro problent" 
but it bears re-examiningi In a recent comparative stiuiy In Washington^ 

D* C* co-authored by this researchert based on interview with hi^ income 
and low income parents concerning their aspirations for their children« a 
kind of education was found among both* ^ere seemed to be a sharing of the 
American dream of "education" as the open sesame to all the goods and gains 
of the land* Howevert hi^ income parents were realistic about bow much 
education« idiat kind of education« and at what financed cost was required 
for specif io vocatioi'.^A ainbitions* lower income parents merely used the 
term nalvely« almost magically* Their spedfie occupational aspirations 
were quite exclusively toadltional fields open to Negroes in the past— teachingt 
medicine and minlstxyt while the upper income pttents named less fa mil ia r 
and newer profession^ opportunities t like aemmauticst or radiological research* 
Fart of the apparent class difference in emphasis turned out to be a matter 
of idiom— lower income parents were less prepossessing in the interviewst 
they volunteered lass i^ormation; tended to be encowaged ^ss by the inter- 
dewers for a ftiUer statement of their attitudes; and lAen they stated ultimate 
goals were less likely to speak in .impressive abstractions like« "self- 
fulfillment" and "mal^g a contribution to society" .which was the m i d d l e 
class idiom (unpublished paper "The Relationships Between CSLass Status and 
Parental Aspirations in Negro Families" by Sophia F* ReDowell and Elisabeth 
Huttman« delivered at the Pacific Sociological Society^ 1966)* 
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then tholr parent* Ihlt dlfrerentlal holds for both aoadenies out-of* 
school groups*^ 

Ihe plurality of our respondents are fiaptistsi hO per cent ot the 
entire sample and sU^tly ▼arying proportions of each of our subsampls* 
(hwafifth of them are Catholiest and around IX) per cent Hethodlsts*2 

3ABIS 8 



RSLZGIOaS AmilAIZON IN lER CSNT 
OF SAMPLE AND SUBSAMFISS 





Number 




Religious AffiliaUen 




Baptists 


Methodists 


Catholics 


Other 


Totals 


582 


40 


n 


20 


29 


In-Sehoel 


471 


42 


12 


18 


28 


Orop«(Xit 


111 


33 


8 


25 


32 


Males 


218 


33 


9 


21 


37 


Aoademio 


138 


34 


12 


18 


37 


Drop-Out 


80 


32 


5 


25 


38 


Females 


364 


44 


13 


19 


24 


Academio 


221 


44 


13 


18 


24 


Vocational 


112 


47 


32 


19 


23 


Drop-Out 


31 


35 


16 


26 


23 


Over half of our respondents checked regular church' attendance (l*e*. 


going "about every Sunday" or *biost Sundays") and the expected differentials 



llhls sex differential in ambition corresponds both to the historical 
TOality of the dominanee and responsibility of the Negro female and to occapa- 
tional statistics demonstrating the greater vocational achievement of the 
Negro female* 



I 

» 

i 



! 



1 

i 

I 



i 

i 



2&1 comparison with the 1957 religious distribution of all non-ufaitee 
in the ^ted States, our population has a ganaller per cent of Baptists and 
toth^sts and a higher per cent of Catholics* ("Religion R»perted by the 
Population, by Color, Sejt and Residencet 1957#" in U* S* Bureau of the 

Statistical Abstract of the IMted States tj* S* Govem- 

»®nt Mnting Office, 19^, p* 40*) 
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in favor of greater attendance apply with regard both to the fenalea as oon- 
pared with atlest end to the In-aehool as compared with the drepi>oat 
populatlcns. 

Our sample reports little Interracial school expexienoe.^ In their 
senior yeart we know that 100 per cent of our seniors were in sU or mostly-all 
Negro situations. VfeU over three-fourths reportt so far as they axw sble 
to reosU^ that the raoial composition of their classes in earlier years 
was also all or mostly all Negro in every grade. It does not seem surprising 
that for each grade the per cent of Mo not zemenber” answers are aueh greater 
for the drop-outs than for the other subgroaps« nor that failure to reoolleot 
the per cent of whites is greater with regard to the earlier grades rather 
than the more recent ones. But the large per cent of Mo not remeabers** does 
seem noteworthy. One wonders id?.ether this is due to the adnor importanoe 
of raoial composition or alternatively to the fact that it is so important 
that it needs to be suppressed.^ 



^An article by Susan Fllsont "Middle Classes Quit City Sohoolst” 

The Washington Bast. February 21« 1967t PP« f 1 snd F 6« oites figures to 
show that only a very small minori.^ of the D. C. public schools have sufficient 
numbers of Negroes and whites to provide real integration. For Instaneoy 
she notes that Coolidge High Sohoolt which had more white students than any 
of the six from which our sample was drawnt is 90 pwr cent Negro. 

Wilh regard to the extent of desegregatim in the entire nationt 
a 1966 report of the Office of Education summarieest "More than 65 per cent 
of all Negro pupils in the first grade attend schools tha*: are between 90 
and 100 per cent Negro. And 87 per cent at grade It snd 66 per cent at grade 
12t attend schools teat are 50 per cent or mox« Negro. Ln the ^<«utht most 
students attend schools that are 100 per cent white or Negro" (Coleman 
et al. . OP. cit. ). 

reliability check of survey information given by students on the 
per cent of iMte persons in their classes in the past year finds over 1? 
per cent unreliability in the sixth grade iMeh is the hipest grade reported 
P. 570). 
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cBAFXfiR m 

THE UZIIlNGS!ESS-TO-ASSOCLLTfi ATTITUDB 
AND HGW IT VABZBS 

aAgodtteticn 

& view of the ness nedl* eaqphesls on the nurrent "Negro Resolution 
In Amerloe" our baeio finding was not fulj^ expected* There if e remukablgr 
hi^ general wUUngnees to associate with whites on the part of our 582 
Negro school seniors and hi^ school drop-outs in Vashlngtont. ®* C*# 
Springt 1966 * 

Ihrther evidence that the general frame of Hind at the time of our 
study was not so violent as some headlines would lead us to expect eones 
from a Septembert 1966 Lou Harris opinion poll* Jn a table showing how Negroes 
ranked their leaderst Dr* Kingt James Iferedith and Jackie Rohinpon topped 
the list I in its last three pOLaces were Floyd MsKissickt Stokely Camiehael 
' and EUJab Mihaiottad*’*’ 

Table 9 gives an overview of the responses of our entire sample of 



Negro youths~in and out of schoolt male and female--to our questions about 
) associating with whites in fifteen different situations* With a theoretically 
possible range of average willingness from 0 (completely un w i ll i n g)# to 4 
(completely willing)# our respondents* scores actually average about 3*16 
for the fifteen activities* There is a tendency to reply In terms of "complete 
willingoess" more than in any other of the four other tersis available* Over 





Washington Bast * September U# 1964# p* 22< 
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UESS9 

um.TMGMB9 S TO ASSOCOITB SCORS XM 
EACH OF FIFTEEN SITDATXONS* 



Ebr Cent of Tbtal ReiOlot 


Votn WULU 
Sltuatlona*’ ingiesf 

Sewro 


ConpLetely 

Willing 


what 

Willing 


Unsure 


Sone- 
what Un— 
willing 


Completely 

Thndlling 


Sdiooll aoitlj 
Negro* few 
wtaitoe 


3.70 


80 


Vk 


3 


2 


1 


■ White teacher 


3.60 


77 


2!k 


4 


2 


3 


Work aide tgr 
aide with 
Whltea 


3.58 


75 


15 


5 


3 


2 


Churehi aoatlj 
Negro* fev 
vbltea 


3.55 


76 


14 


4 


1 


3 


Sdiooll half 
Negro* half 
white 


3.5^^ 


73 


16 


6 


2 


3 


Church; half 
Negro^ half 
%diite 


3.52 


72 


17 


5 


3 


3 


dub; moatlj 
Negro* few 
whiter 


3.50 


70 


19 


5 


3 


3 


dubi half 
Negro* half 
idiite 


3.^5 


69 


18 


5 


5 


3 


Cloae friend* 
%Mte 


3.^ 


65 


20 


9 


2 


4 


Wralc tttider a 
white person 


3.33 


60 


26 


5 


5 


3 


Church* aoatlj 
white 


2.84 


42 


26 . 


15 


8 


8 



I 
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TABLB 9~Contlim«d 



B»r Cent of Total Replies 



Situations'^ 



Mean WUl- 

In^MSS 

Score 



Conpletely 

wming 



Som. Some- Completely 

idtat ^at Ito- IRmUUbs 

vailing Unsure milUng 



School, mostly 
white 


2.81 


40 


29 


13 


8 


9 


dub, mostly 
white 


2.69 


28 


37 


19 


8 


8 


Sating a idilte 
person 


2.28 


91 


21 


17 


7 


23 


Marrying a idilte 
person 


1.67 


17 


12 


27 


9 


• 3«^ 



•ihis refers to the total samiae of 582. There sere no more than 
three eases missing on any item* 

^Qne situation which was on the original que8tiom^^;Wg • 
boss over white8'*~does not appear on this Uble and is igwred in t^ 

discussion. It seemed so unlikely a «ituation ^t ^ J Srtously; 

lau^iOd when the question was posed, and apparontly did not we it sewusiyi 
at any rate their answers to this question did not correlate '*tth any others 
wheiTm worked out the correlation matrix. Thus, for reasons explained in 
Chapter I, it was deleted from our index. 

half (60 per cent) of all responses are 4; the next most frequent response 
is 3 (eomeidiat willing), %4iich is made 20 per cent of the time. 

Several points should be made at the outset about the meaning of 
this finding. First, it should be emphasised that our .uestion about associating 
with whites is framed in terms of more willlntpiess; therefore, our answers 
do not measure more positive atUtudos such as wanting or demandinge^ 

llho few studies that have attempted to measure Negroes* ^ 

social distance separately from personal hostility or i^tan^, ^d 
direct relaUonshlp between these several kinds of 

SJ^rse”nJ (WiUlLs, op._cit. > P. 281; Gary T. Itorx, . latest and fte j u^ 
to be published October, 1967 by Harper and Row). 
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Seconds it should be reaenbered that the questionnaire administrator 
preceded the attitude schedule with this statements **Assums that In 
each oasss the whites involved would be comiAetelj willing to associate with 
Megroes.** The purpose of this statement was to measure more aecnratelj the 
current Negro potential for desegregated coexLstenee by "eontrelllag*' for 
the effect on the Negro of assumed tdiite prejudice* But it appeared that 
such a control is not possibles even in the laboratoryolike situation of an 
assenbled research population* Vb»n that part of the direotions was reads 
there was usually lauj^ter* Moreovers maiy subjects protested in their written 
eenments that it was ridiculous to ask then to imagine that iddtes not 
be prejudiced* the other hands there were many frequent written cosnents 
to the effect that ”l an willing to associate with anyone idio is 
to associate with me*** There were also unsolicited testimonies to the effeet 
that *1 personally have never had any unpleasant dealings with whites*” 

^^”Uys therefore it should be stressed that although our study 
reveals a high degree of Negro acceptance of interracial associations^ there 
is no one "Negro attitude toward idiltes*«2 



Isiniiarlys Robin Williams found in four different eoaminitiess that 
Ne^es are less likely to express feelings of social distance or dislike 
twa^ ^tes than whites are to exprest these feelings cencemlng Negroes* 

The ^fe^nces are sUtistically significant and large and are co^istently 
fo^ in diverse communities" (Vttlliawss op. cit* . p* 300)* The Wasties la 
^hdlanapolls likewise demonstrated that at any status level adiltes show greater 
social distMM toward Negroes than Negroes do toward whites (l^ank R* HhsUe 
Margaret L* WestlOs "The Social Distance I^amidt Relationships betwean 
Caste and Class," Anerican Journal of Sociologv. ucitt ^pteaiber, 195^, 192)* 

^Robert Johnson describes the broad range of "reactions to adaority 
group status" among adult Negroes in a northeastern Industrial city which 
is one of the communities in Williams* study* At one extrem are the total 
abst^ers from any form of integrated living; at the other are the "idiito. 
war^ mohne" (Robert B. Johnson, "Negro Reactions to IDnprity Group Status," 
^ ^ton Xm Bar^ Z?d*7 • American Ittnorities /New Tories Alfred A Inopf , 
1952/* PP* 204^5)* 
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There ere a few coneplcuotts exceptions to the pattern of gBneral 
wUlln^ss. The percentage of "coBpleteiy unwUllng" responses Is dranstlodly 
hi^ in the ease of aarrTing and datingt end the wUlingness index is correspond- 
ing low. Both in the eomnents on our quesUonnaires and in the lengthier 
explanaUons of our pre-test populattons it appears that young Negroes genersUy 
reciprocate the tradittonal white niacegenation taboo. Saeples fro« pre-test 
interviews document the rejection of intemarriaget 



Many of those interviewed stated that they shunned Jjtewao^ 
dh^g and marriage because "the white 

white iW thinks that to marry or date a lAlte . . . is the 
primary desire of Negroes." 



%• 



—Interviewer in B a ltim ore' 
working-to-middle olass 
heifijiborhood 



I belonged to an interracial groupt and re^tioiwMy w<^ 
o<SaSSe. I attended a predominantly 

viS^no problems. However, I do not want to y ^ MJJ* 

socially. I would work with them, go to school wito^m, bn 
SeferaT not to marry the^ If I do marry them it would be 

because of the type of person they are. 



— Msdioal Student from 
Washington, B. C. 



I wouldn't marry a white. Society would not leave me alone even 
if my eonseienoe would. 



—Girl College Student, 
Washington, B. C. 



i ; 



I just couldn't see myself marrying a member of the 'JJJ ?? 

M^r how^ch I lo^ him. I would fOel more st ease JSSST 

S^ny own race. I would not be subject to insults; or anything ftpom 

the white or Negro raoe than. 



— ykMiiMia Junior at Agriculturo 
and Teehnioal College, 

North Carolina 



lly subjects preferred interma^ege £iMle*Neoo 

than to whites of other two classes* I Mt ^s is becwse »e^ 

feels that mlxad marriages are not go^ toerefow y to U ge^ 
to engage in a mixed marriage there should be something to gain ftom it. 



—Student Interviewer in 
Long Island^ New lork 
neiipiborfacod 






UC 





















With ragtzd to datlngy the ttfMos are not usuaUjr so strong* Stilly 

23 per cent of our subjects were eonpletely umfUllng to date fdiltes end ss 

«e shall seoy there is a emsiderable sex differential in this regard* 

Oeeaslonallj howevery dating Is aetuallj less aoeeptahle than aarrlagSy as 

In the pre-test case of one New Toric father idio saldy 

I would not want any white fellow to go out with ny daughter for the 
thrill of It all* I would not object to a marriage If they Iowa one 
another* As long as they were serious about one another ly wife and 
I would not Impose In any way* 1 have met a lot of white fellows idio 
have gone out with Negro girls Just to haws intimate fUn* 

The indexes are also conspicuously low in the ease of neahership 

In predominantly white olubSy schools and churches* They are hlj^est with 

regard to having some*whltes in a predominantly Negro sehooly having white 

teaehersy and wozidng side by side with idiltes* There are few "unsnres** 

In these sltuatlonsy and even fewer "completely unwilling** 

Zn what way can these variations in attitude be interpretedT tee way 

is in terms of situational relativism* 

From a general soeial-psychologieal point of viewy situational relatiw- 

ism (or "situational detenoinlsm" as it is usually called) decrees that that 

is proper in one situation may certainly not be proper in another* The social 

participant y white and black alike y concerned with "fitting iny" tailors 

his behavior in public jdaees to social expectations that t^irrdal*s "American 

Dilemma" concept of guilt suffered by American idiites those commitment to 

the American creed Is inconsistent with their convictions of racial suprema^* 

An enqpirlcal check cn this contention by the present researcher showed that 

students in a ihite university were well able "to live with" the inconsistenoies 

in their several ideologies* They comforted themselves adequately with 

rationalisations and compartnentalisatlons*^ 

^tee Sophia Fagin MsOowelly "Teaching Note on the Use of the l^yrdal 
Concept of *An American Oilenma* with Regard to the Race Problem in the telted 
Statesy" Pareag. jja Cl9^ 37-91* 
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in emi>lrlo<a t.st of tho goUt .•sunptlon In n ««tho»n city In 19» 
find, thnt tho «.«ni*l<» i« -t wpportod. III. «mol«d.. ttat 

tlwr. i. » eruolri. dlff.rMio. mtiiMn »ny ringl* «t of IdoC now. » poMon 
udntoln. «id hi. bAnoior rtdoh »y taTOlw tto~ nom.. H. rtr..«. «>. 
rolmnoo in o»ry .itaitton of po.riMjr oonfUetln* now., md wlnUw 
iMk of iinMOino.. with Whnt th. ordlnMjr oitiwn dod. dth hU ow win. 

Inoongruitio.*^ 

Th. dot. of oor «« rtnd, do not thwwlw. P.«dt w wpJl.it «pd»i«l 

, ...Mo. rf th. oidor of dl.ortdn.Uon- in pwUenUr rtt«»tl». 

rtrtOh Jhrrdd dl»gd «« «»*»•. th. WWW. of ’*»t it for idrttM, 

hMWM our iMtroaMit do., not indnd. th. qpMlfio itw. in th. I^rxdd. 

U.t. But woh t t..t pMforwd in . n«id. olty d» in 1999 f«»* •“ 

inwrw wlnttonihlp hutuwn uhlt. md Hhw w-J*- »>» «*«- 

popohioa footow, thou^ thoy noy h. Inwlwd in wttlng duerw. md Udt. 
but ..old .truotuw prortd.. th. ddlnltion of th. dtuitlon. IWjudlw 
for th. uhlt. 1. oftw oonfordty wthor th» maoAtJi vdwi th. H.gw 
b,h.w. woordlng to uhlt. .xpwUtlon. «d wlantwUy »*wgd« hlnwlf . 
h.»y9«dh.dolng«h.tlngo<rt old-f«M«»d woidogy 1. odld -djud- 

Iha arbitrary, unpredioUble and changing nature of aitaatlonal 
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. Bogr^i^ 

235-39. 

3The dlatinction between Srkt 

Bruno Bettelhela and BorTreleTant^Siae conneottoD. 

Free i^sa of Glencoe, 19»)# PP* 37-**®* ***‘^ 
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visa In local raco rolatlons la lUustra'ted by a vcoent news Itea In 
an area newspaper, headlined, "Negro Family ifeleomed. Then Shunned in Subuzb." 
The article conmencest^ 

They had lived happily in integrated cosmiunities In Texas and Missouri, 
a young Negro couple told a Fairfax Circuit judge yesterday. But, when 
they tried to join a white neigbbozhood swiimlng pool in Northern Virginia 
the buvlers went up ... Hr. Theodore R. Freeman, 41, a soft-spoken 
education specialist with the Agriculture Department wto holds a doctorate 
said his family was "getting almg very well" with their neighbors at 
their rented home at 6810 ‘Wuander Rd. until they were denied use of the 
pool. When they moved in in February, they were made welcome. Neif^bors 
dropped by to say hello, lent them furniture when ttieir own was delimd, 
and invited the wife to "little coffees" at their hones. But it 
cane to swimming in the same pool that Spring, a set in • • • 

The husband, wife and children then were isolated and avoided by their former 

friends. The Negro eoujAe had undertaken court proceedings to seek a clear 

legal definition of the situation. Whatever their outcome, the story amib#- 

sises the importance attached to drawing the line situationally, and that 

"caste-like taboos in one sphere of life can exist alongside of equalitari- 

anism in other spheres, although the same set of persons is involved.*^ 

However, situational relativism in emtemporary race relations is 
complicated by the fact that nobody* s definition of the situation remains 
stable. Thus the five items In Table 9 which are lowest in mean willing- 
ness scores for Negroes are also highest In percentage of unsure responses. 
This suggests that certain situational requirements and Intima^ lines vaaj 
currently be in prccess of changing and that respondents may not be 
or able to take a clear position with regard to them. The newspaper article 
quoted above also demonstrates the disequilibrium involved when intima^ Hw 
is relocated. 

Situational relativism varies not only from to time, but 

^The Washington Bast. April 13, 1967 , p. A 1. 

^Erving Goffnan, Behavior in Ribllc ELaces (New Xorict Fiee Ikess 
of Glencoe, 1963)» p. 12. 
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fron group to group. VakOle opinion polls can dlsUngolsh between "Ne^ro 
opinion" and "idilte opinion" regarding Interracial Issuest althou^ there 
are varieties within each groupt end also a no nan*s land of "undeddeds." 

Our own data have establl^ed differences In acceptance of various situations 
on the basis of sex and school status to be reported later In this dapter. 

A deeper qiuestlon 1st idiat tfs the fundainental eleasnts of particular 
activities which nay nake them sltiutimiallj acceptableT 

One such element Is fanUlamess. It Is significant that all the 
situations tddeh our respondents endorsed hl^jhly are ones idilch they have 
experienced routinely. The reverse applies to marxylng and dating. In race 
relationst as In areas of Ufe« tvca style to rellgiont an individual 
comes to define as "fitting" that to iMch he has beoew» aecustemsd. 

While interracial exposure does not alwiys incduoe Interracial accept- 
ance (Chapter I presented considerable evidence from the pre-test to the 
contrary)# It does do so under certain drcumstances of group endorsement 
and enforcement. In broad historic perspecttve, we note that different 
ethnic gMups have come together# whether as a result of wars or eosswrce 
or other circumstances# they have usually assimilated unless blocked by man- 
made barriers# or by stress on visible physical differences.^ In more recent 
times# reaearch with white Individual subjects shows that It Is the person 
who has the closest Interracial contact tdio Is the most likely to welcome 
further contact. 

Stouffer*s Wwld War U experiments involving Integration of Negro 
platoons into white infantry comjmnles established this point. When# ex post 



^Ihzk makes a pointed distinction between that usage of the term 
"assimilation" to mean "to make like" and the usage to "to take up and inoorp> 
orate." It Is the latter sense that applies to procesMS In sMondary g^ps# 
while the ifoimer relates more to pruoary groups. liotext £. Ihi^# "Racial 

in Secondary Groups#" Race and Culture ((^nneoe# lUlnoist The 
Aree Areas# 1950)# pp. 204-20. 
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faetOf wfalta servleenen were asked how naeh they would Uke or disUko tho 
Biixed company arrangementy the percentage of wfaltea preferring tho inter- 
racial awangoment ranged from hl^ to low in this sequeneet (l) infantrymen 
in a company which hid a Megro platoon, (2) infantrymen in other coopaniee 
in the earns regiment, (3) field artiUeiTr» 'enti-tahk and HQ unite in the 
eame dieieion, and (4) omss section of other field force units idiieih did 
not have Negro platoons in white companies. In other words, the closer the 

contact, the greater the aocoptanee.^’ 

It has a lso been established empirically in studies with Negro sub^ts 
that informal interracial contact and friendship are inversely oorrelated 




with social distance.2 With specific reference to the school situation, 

recent eihieational surveys have pointed to this conclusico. 

The inference is strong that Negro high school students prefer 
ftdnoatton only if they have experienced it before. If a Negro student 
not received his formative educatim In biraoial schools, *the ohanoes 
are he will not choose to enter one in his more mature years.'’ 

Another criterion by diieh acceptability or a puticular activity can 
be assessed is its involving "an issue of equal ecmioxnle and social opportun- 
ities." This is one of our original hypotheses, but it was not sustained in 
our study population. These youths do not reflect the emphasis in the current 



Isnwiini A. Stouffer et al. . Pie American Soldier! Adju s^nt_PirinK 
Ampt T.4-fe ("Studies in Social F&ycholdf^ in World War H," Vol. 1; Fcinceton, 
N.J.I ntoceton TJhiversity Rress, 19W» P« 592. It is relevant to our 
understanding of the relationdiip between contact and acceptance lAiCb we 
trfn discuss more fully In Chapter V, to note that these army experiments 
in desegregation wore all stamped with the approval of tho sponsoring insti- 
tution. 

2d. L. Noel and A. Pinckney, "Correlates of PTeJudioei Some Racial 
Differences and Similarities," American Journal of Soeiologyt UQX (Miy> 
1964), 609-22. 

3Racial Isolation in the R&lic__School8j p. 110, quoting from D. S. 
on Civli Rlrfits. Civil Ridits. U. S. A. Public Scho ols Southern 

States . 1962 . pp. 3^-31. 
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civil rights novencnts on equal education and econonde opportunittes, for 
the expwtUd high acceptance of Interracial asscclaUon In jobs and schools 
did not occur consistently. (See the poslUons of these items in the list 
ranked hy mean wiUlnepMss score« i *ab le 9.) 

( ) Alternatively, the attribute of intimacy has been seen as the crucial 

one in distinguishing between acceptable or unacceptable activities, l^xdsl's 
“reverse rank order of discrimination" maintains that ufaile vhat whites fear 
»ost is that the Negro may transgress the sex separation taboos, "the Negroes 
resist least the discrlmtoation lOaced hipest on the white man*s list."l 
This does Indeed seem to be the ease with our sample. If , as in Table 10, 
we average the mean willingness scores and per cents completely to 

engage In intimate activities (2.83 and 4? per cent respectively) and compare 
these figures with the means for non-intlmate activities (3.42 and 8l per 
cent respectively) the I^al hypothesis s eems to be supported.2 But looking 

iQunnar i^yrdal, ibaerican jaiemma (New Torkt Harper & Row, I9li4), p. 61. 

sat SSws- s sa 

« l»tln.te aoeUl club, u KenSS O^SSrtbS ^ 

responsibilities and authority St avlil.blS^*?ir!i ' can assume 
^ axshcngcc her mUcm tor t 'M^Mhlon^^S^ «22S.*th "*£f "*2“*“* 

^c«1?f5StiiiSiS'£S'd5S2^ 
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at the individual Items vhleh are being addedt we note that only three of thea« 
marrylngt dating and preponderantly white clubs had low indexest or low 
percentages of respondents who were comi^tely willing to engage in that 
activity with whites* These would account for the low average« for the other 
three intimate activities were all completely acceptsble to at least 65 por 
cent of the respondents. Therefore t as mi|^t be expected^ the criterion for 
willingness to associate is not solely the intimacy of the activity nor its 
conventional acceptance* The relative^ hi{^ ranking of pjredoninantly Negro 
groups (clubs as well as schocls and churches) shd the low ra nk i n g of the 
very seme groups when they are predominsntly wfaitey Bisy indicate avoidance 
of the discomfort Inherent in participation as a numerical aiinority* It 
would appear that the young Negro may choose to accept interracial assccia- 
tion only when he is assured of his own acceptability by the whites involved* 
Consistent with this thesis is the relatively hl^ "complete wHUngMSs" 
to have a close friend who is white« an intimate association« but one idiere 
the racial ratio is perfectly balanced. 

Table 11 highli^kts this factor. The table suggests that the Negro youth 
is not avoiding association with idiltes in particular kinds of groupst so much 
as association under conditions where whites are in a numerical minority* One 
femnle academic \iao grew up in a idiite neij^borhood reports that the whites 
"treated us as equals. VIhite and Negro got along well." Nevertholesst 
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indifference both to the idea of church attendance and the race conqpcslticn 
of the congregation. One pre-test evaluation points up a class pattern in 
feelings about interracial worshlpt acceptance rising gradually with class 
level as has been fouxid generally true for other activities. For instance • 
a working class interviewer in Florida objected strongly to going to cfanreh 
with idiitest "because they don*t know how to feel rellc^on." 

Exactly how all these Interpretations apply to our hi^ school age 
population is not dleart but these ambiguities in Interpretation srgue 
against categorising church as either an Intimate or a non-intimate activity. 
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WIXJINGNESS TO ASSOCIATB IN THREE GROOIS QT 
VARZING RACIAL COMPOSITION PER CENT OP 
COHFZ£IB NILUNGNESS AND MEAN 
UIIUNGNESS SCORE* 



Situation 


Per cent Crapletely 
MUling 


Per cent Completely 
IhnidLUlng 


Mean NiUingMss 
Soore 


>H 


i 


>w 


>» 


i 






i 


>w 


dub 


70 


69 


28 


3 


3 


8 


3.50 


3.45 


2.69 


Ghuroh 


76 


72 


42 


3 


3 


8 


3.55 


3.52 


2.84 


School 

Mean B»r oent 


80 


73 


40 


1 


3 


9 


3.70 


3.54 


2.81 


or Score 


75 


72 


37 


2 


3 


8 


3.58 


3.50 


2.78 



*Ihl8 refers to the total sample of 582* There were no aiore than 
3 eases missing on any Iten. 



she expresses e«nplete willingness to associate only in those interracial 

1 



situations where there are mostly Negroes*' 

In addition to the acceptability by the individual Negro of these 
situations which already include a majority of Negroes, or at least as maaj 
Negroes as whites, there may be the added assumption that such situations 
provide competitive opportunities for Negro leadership not otherwise available. 



^Althott^ not applicable to our sample, it should be n^ed in oon- 
trast that there are some special opportunities in eontemporary society for 
the lone Negro to gain prestige through his uniqueness in a ^te situation. 
The prestige may not be merely due to his special capabilities, but 
to the white man's embarrassment at the tardiness of his recognition of t hc so 
capabilities and the idiite nan's need for conscience balm or for the appear* 
ance of liberalism aach as in the ease of the "front office Negro*" 
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Sie Sex Differential in Willin gness to Assooiat* 

lAoklug ftt male and female scores separateljr, we see that the si 
patterns of acceptance and reaction generalljr Apply to both* While in most 
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WIIIINGNESS TO ASSOCIATB SCORES OH EIGB 
OF 15 ACIIVIIZES, BI SBIA 



Aotirlty 



Ifean Score for Each 
Activity 



Borcentage CompOletelj 
Wmiag 



Mae 



Schoolf mostly Negro; 
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Fbmale 



Male 



Female 



few whites 


3.58 


3.76 


74 


84 


Churchy mostly Negro; 
few whites 


3.41 


3.71 


71 


80 


Churchy half Negro; 
half white 


3.39 


3.61 


68 


76 


Schooly half Negro; 
half white 


3.3^ 


3.67 


65 


78 


Cluby mostly Negro; 


few idiites 


3.31 


3.58 


63 


74 


White Teacher 


3.27 


3.73 


69 


82 


Close friendy white 


3.26 


3.47 


6h 


66 


Cluby half Negro; 
half white 


3.23 


3.54 


61 


73 


Tifork under a white 


person 


3.12 


3.47 


55 


63 


Dating, a idiite person 


2.71 


2.07 


45 


23 


Work side by side 


with whites 


2.66 


2.96 


67 


79 


Churdiy mostly lAite 


2.66 


2.96 


38 


45 
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lABLB 12— Contliraed 



Activity 


Hsan Score for Each 
Activity 


Bsrcentage Completely 
Willing 




Male Female 


Hale 


Female 


School, mostly 
lAite 


2'5»5 2.96 


35 


44 


dub, mostly idiite 


2.49 2.60 


26 


29 


Harrying a idiite 
person 


1.94 1.53 


25 


12 



*lhls refers to the total sainple of 582* There were no sore th an 
3 eases nlsslng on any iteou 



aotlTltles» females are more favorably disposed than males to Interraelal 
assoelatlon» the reverse Is true with regard to dating a»l marriage. Female 
percentages of complete willingness to either date or marry are only h»T» 
that of males, and a markedly hi^er percentage of females than males register 
complete unwillingness to date whites. 

Negro female reluctance for such sexually-sl^iiflcant Interraelal 
Intimacies as dating and marriage is generally explained historically and 
sooiologieally. It also appears to be empirically demonstrated in some other 
studies. No consensus with regard to a general sex differential in prejudiee 
is possible, however, because the studies referred to vary so radically in 
dates, places, eharaeteristies of sample population, kind of prejudice being 
tested and instruments used. For instance, the firmest statement of sez 
differential comes from the Cornell Studies in Intergroup Reletions, idiich 
produced e great deal of data tron four different Negro coimanities. After 
elaborate statistical manipulation of the data, VOlllams affirms, "Conseoutive 
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controls on a variety of relevant variables doaonstrates that sex beurs a 
strong and tenacious relation to social distance prejudice in the Negro 
conenunitiesa"^ VHth age, marital status t education, interracial contact and 
organization membership all held constant, Negro females are consistently 
more "prejiidlced" than Negro males# However, this finding may well reflect 
the fact that the particular social distance Instrument used is based exelu^ 
sively on three or four intimate activities#^ It is specifically with regard 
to intimate activities of direct sexual relevance that our own sample females 
are less willing to associate than our males, but with reference to other 
kinds of activities, the opposite is true# In a more recent study of adult 
populations, Gary Marx^ finds slightly more anti-white hostility among worien 
than among men# There seems to be no point in comparing our findings with 
those of other researdi concerned with different dimensions of interracial 
feeling because we know that these different manifestations have the same 
correlates#^ 



^vniliams, op# cit# « p# 269* 

2lhe social distance scale used asks, "Oo you think you would ever 
find it a little distastefUlt 

1# to eat at the same table with a (Ethnic) person? 

2# to dance with a (Ethnic) person? 

3# to go to a party and find that most of the people are (Ethnics)? 

4# to have a (Ethnic) person marry someone in your fanUy" 

(ibi^# , p# 412)# 

A shortcoming of this scale, in addition to the fact that it is limited 
entirely to intimate activities, most of which have sexual overtones, is that 
their answers may reflect something quite different from race feeling# For 
instance, answers to no# 3 may reflect reaction not to whites but to oneself 
as a conspicuous individual f^o seems not to belong, because all the others 
are different# This question may be a test of one*s extroyortism, boldness, 
self-consciousness, etc#, not race feeling# 

3tlarx, OP. cit# 

^In reviewing a variety of studies conceming the correlates of differ- 
ent kinds of prejudice, Stember reported that white persons of higjher education 
were less likely to endorse negative stereotypes of Negroes but more likely 
to seek social distance fz>om Negroes in personal affairs (see Stember, op# pit# )# 















When «e compere the aeedeodc end the drop-out subsemplee seperetelj» 
by eex» we find some Ineonslsteneles* Qrop-out femeles ere merkedly more 
disposed then drop-out meles to essoelete with whites^ except In the case 
of predondnently white clubs* dating and marriage. Among the aeademlo sub- 
samples* mele-female differences In most activities are only sU^t and net 
consistent* but the sex differential In dating and marriage Is Identical 
to the sex differential among drop-outs. VIhlle one instance of lesser femalm 

willingness— close ftdend— does relate to the attribute of Intlma^* the 
other two Involve the employment situation* which might well reflect greater 
female timidity* than race antagonism. If so It would not be consistent with 
the familiar foBmala that competition leads to pre^dloe. 

Indeed* while one or the other of the customary explanations for 
sox differential In prejudice may apply In some eases* none seems Invudably 
relevantt e.g. * "the double burden of race and sex upon'Negro females**^ 
"men* being generally less insulated from society than women* are less 
traditional. 

From our data we can only conclude that females do tend to respond 
favorably to some Interracial association more readily than males* but not 
where sexual intimacy may be Involved. However* as we shall see In the next 
section* male/female differences are not half so great as in-school/out-of. 
school differences. 



IngSchool/Out-of-Sebaftl 

ifOien the same data we have examined before are arranged so as to 



ISome of this marked difference may be due not Just to the 
but to the source of our sample. The non-school males happen to 

poi»i.t4«n th« tn. 

2 willlans* op. dt. . p. 269. ^Marx* on. olt. 
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TABLE 13 



fGRCQlTAGES COHFLETELI VfLLLING TO ASSOCIATE ZM 
DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES BZ SEX AND SUBSAMIU 







Aeademio 




Drop-Ckit 




Aotlidtj 

Fenal* 

(Ns221) 


Kale 

(N«138) 


Difference 


Female 

(N«31) 


Kale Differenoe 
(N-80) 


VIhite Ttoaobtr 


86 


84 


* 2 


55 


42 


♦13 


Ghurebt nostlj 














Negro; fev 
idaitee 


85 


80 


♦ 5 

• 


71 


54 


♦17 


Sohoolt noetly 
Negro; few whites 


83 


79 


t4 


87 


64 


423 


Sehoolt balf Negro; 
half white 


81 


74 


♦ 7 


72 


49 


423 


Work side by elde 
with whites 


80 


81 


. 1 


61 


42 


♦19 


Chureht half Negro; 
half white 


78 


74 


t4 


61 


56 


♦5 


Clubt half Negro; 


77 


73 


^ li 


48 


ho 


4>8 


half white 


▼ "f 




Clab, mostly Negro; 
few idiites 


76 


73 


♦3 


65 


47 


418 


Close friendt idiite 


69 


76 


- 7 


48 


43 


♦5 


Work under a white 
person 


64 


71 


- 7 


58 


27 


431 


Choreht mostly iMte 45 


45 


0 


35 


25 


♦10 


School mostly idiite 


45 


43 


* 2 


29 


22 


♦ 7 


Clubt mostly white 


32 


29 


♦3 


10 


21 


.11 


Dating a white perw 
son 


23 


51 


-23 


10 


33 


-23 


Harrying a white 
person 


15 


29 


.14 


6 


20 


.14 


Average 


62.9 


64.1 


5.7 


47.7 


39.0 


15.1 
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focus on In-sehool/out-of-sehool eontrssts« our findings are eonsistont with 
tho results of nsiiy other studies iMcih foous on soeio-economie eorrelstos 
of prejudice. (A fuller discussion of sooio-econonLo correlates follows 
in Chapter IV.) 



UBLB 14 



percentages CQHn^TELY MULENG to ASSOdATB IH 
qUTERENT ACnVITIES BI SEE AND SUBSAHFU4 



Totals 



Males 



Venales 



Aetivitj 



1 





1 


1 

i 


ijg 


1 


1 


1 


Vocational 


1 


White Teacher 


84 


46 


38 


84 


42 


86 


81 


55 


Schoolt nostlj 
Negro; few 
whites 


82 


71 


11 


79 


64 


83 


83 


87 


Work side bj side 
with whites 


81 


47 


34 


81 


42 


80 


82 


61 


Churcht mostly 
Negro; few 
whites 


81 


60 


21 


80 


54 


85 


73 


71 


Schoolst half Negro; 
halfidiite 77 


55 


22 


74 


49 


31 


75 


72 


Churcht half Negro; 
half white 


76 


58 


IS 


74 


56 


78 


73 


61 


Clubt half Negro; 
half white 


75 


42 


33 


73 


40 


77 


73 


48 


Clubt mostly Negro 


74 


51 


23 


73 


47 


76 


73 


65 


Close friendt 
white 


70 


46 


24 


76 


43 


69 


64 


48 
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1ABLB l4^Contlxm«d 



Totals Malss fetuu»$ 



AotLyitj *§ 





Ih-Sdhool 


S 

i. 

1 


OLfferenoe 
between In 
out 


Aoadende 


1 

i 


1 


1 

1 


§ 

t 


Work under a 


white person 


66 


36 


30 


71 


27 


64 


61 


58 


Church, mostly 
Negro; few 
lAites 




29 


16 




25 


^5 


44 


35 


School, mostly 
Negro; few 
iMtes 




24 


20 


43 


22 


45 


43 


29 


Dating a iMte 


person 


32 


28 


4 


51 


33 


28 


15 


10 


Club, mostly 
Negro; few 
whites 


30 


18 


12 


29 


21 


32 


27 


10 


Marrying a idiite 
person 


17 


16 


1 


29 


20 


15 


5 


6 



*Ihls refers to the total sanple of 582. Thejw were no more th an 
3 eases missing on any item* 



The drop-out pojMlation registers markedly less complete willingness 
to associate than the in-sehool population* There is more than 10 per cent 
points difference between the two sets of scores in the ease of ovary 




activity, except marriage and dating, which have consistent^ low indexes 
in all groups* 
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Further* there is a differential within the school populations between 
the vocational and acadenlc subsamples* with a generally greater wUUngnesa 
to associate on the p>art of the latter* The one instanoe where the voca> 

(^o are fenale) report a sU^tly greater interracial readiness 
t.Vi«w the acadeinie girls is* understsndably* the matter of working side-by» 
side with ^ites* This probably signifies the relatively greater work 
orientation* rather than interraclal-orlentation of the vocatlonals* Qae 
vocational girl did comnont* "I got along bettor with idiltes than with Negroes 
as far as work is concerned*'* The difference between acadende and vocational 
indexes is rarely more than a few percentage points* except with regard to 
marriage and dating* where the acadeadcs are several times more "completely 
willing*" In general* the vocationals represent an intermediate interracial 
attitude between the acadeinie students and the droj^outs* a position which 
may reflect their Intermediate class position* 

Some in-school people objected to the question of willin^iess to have 

a \Aiite teachers 

We don't have much choice* We're assigied to their classes* 

No* 13 is a stupid question; most of the students have had ndilte teadiers 
all of their school year* 

It mi^t appear that the student was right and it was "stupid" or 
at least useless to ask Aether a person would be :» 4 rmpletely willing to 
do what is Inevitable* The fact is* however* that less than half the drop- 
outs registered "complete willingness" to have a white teacher* and some 
told us that "idiite teachers are prejudiced*" 

It is noteworthy that the greatest differential between drop-outs 
and in-school youth concerns iftiite teachers and idilte fellow-tiorkers* 
Unpleasant experiences in these areas are more likely to have occurred to 
lower class youth* and su<di experiences may continue to bias their attitudes 
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CHAFIER IV 



THE SOdO-ECONOIEC INFLUENCES ON 
WIIllNGNESS TO ASSOdAH 

In this chapter we examine the effect on the willingness index of 
three soelo-eeonomie variables t parental oeeupatlon» parental edueatien 
and respondent* s own occupational choice*^ 

Our research design called for the selection of a study popilatlon 
to Include some representation from both sexes and from every soelo-eeonomie 
segmont of the District of Columbia population* The four senior hi^ schools 
and two vocational schools themselves cover a broad soelo-eeonomie spectrum; 
the out-of-sehool category represents the lowest end of the class range* 

The fact that, we found a considerable distinction between the in-sehool 
and out-of-sehool population in their degree of willingness to associate 
justifies the selection of the two distinct sub-groups and leads us to 
explore further into the socio-economic facets of interracial attitudes* 

That class influences prejtidlee is a familiar soelologieal assumption* 
As a hypothesis it has been supported by many studies » including several 
idiieh have dealt speclfleally with. Negro prejudice toward idiltes*^ 



llh a pre-test» information on family income also was requested* 

The information offered proved to be hl^ly inadequate— many pre-test 
respondents failed to reply to such questions, and several siblings idio did 
rej^y E&ve grossly discrepant answers* So we gave up both that specifio 
question and the attempt to develop a 3-item class index based on family 
income, parental occupation, and parental education* 

^Some cozrelatlon betvieen the socio-economic status of the Negro 
subject and the degree of his prejudice toward tdiltes has been explored in 
each of the following studies: To C* Cothran, "Negro Concepts of liQiite 
People," American Journal of Sociology* LVI (March, 1961), 458-67; J* B* 
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'While these studies are not agreed on the class correlates of prejudice » the 
ineonslsteneles in their results may be accounted for at least in part» bj 
their lack of agreement on a common dimension and index of prejudice. Not 
do these studies share the same emeeptual or operational definition of olass; 
ill fact* one of the problems in generalising about empirloal findings in 
sociology with regard to class » is that neither a standardised concept nor 
measure exists. Even if consensus on these scores were aehieved» eoamnuiity 
variations in class patterns would eomplieate the usage of the class term. 

This is particularly true when we are dealing with a Negro population 
in the United States. Here the problems of class confronting all soclologioal 
studies are further compounded the peculiar "color-caste system" in the 
south and the "ethnic-class system" in the north. ^ Moreover » the Negro*s 
class status in the Negro community may have little relevance to his status 
in the fdiite community. This already-amb}.guous reference group situation 
is still further conplieated by important recent socio-economic changes involv- 
ing race (see Chapter IH). 



£dlefsen» "Social Distance Attitudes of Negro College Students*" Hivlon. 

XVII (First Quarter* 1956)» 79~B3; P. A. McDaniel and Nicholas Babchuk* 
"Negro Conceptions of vilhite Psople in a Northeastern City*" Rivlon. XXI 
(Spring* i 960 )* 7-19; Itoel and Pinkney* loc. cit. . on. ^9-22; £. T. Rrothro 
and J. A. Jensen* "Comparison of Some Ethnic and Rellgiotts Attitudes of 
Negro and White College Students in the Deep South*" Social Forces. XXX 
( 1952 )* 426-28; G. A. Steckler* "Authoritarian Ideology in Negro College 
Students*" Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. LIV (1957)* 396-99; 
Frank R. Wbstie and David H. Howard* "Social Status Differentials and the 
Race Attitudes of Negroes*" American Sociological Review. XIX (October* 
1954 )* 584-91; Westie and Westie* "The Social Distance I^amid*" loc. cit. 

^St. Clair Drake* "The Social and Seon«nie Status of the Negro in 
the United Statss*" Daedalus. XdV (Fall* I 963 )* 781-84. 
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ATI rhetors undoubtedly combine in difrerent ways to aTfect 

interracial sttitudes. It has not boon possiblo thus far to assess tUl the 
variables Involved nor to control for them individually# In the present 
research anticipated that whUo the usual socic-ocononlc variables such as . 
parental occupation and parental education would have some influence on 
Interracial attitudes of Negro youth, the youths* own nobility expectations 
would be relaUvely more influential. Table 15 shows the general distributton 
of our population by sex and school status subgroups with regard to three 
socio-economic variables. Table 16 examines the reUtionship between these 
variables axid willingness to associate. 

TAB1£ 15 

PER CENT OF MEMBERS OF EiCH SUBGROUP CROSS-CIdSSIFIED 
BI INDEPENDENT SOdOkECONQMIC VARIABLES 



Subgraup 



Soeio-econoode Variable 



Parental Occupation Parental Sdueaticn Own Occupational 

Choice 



CO Q 

o « 

II 







si 

$8 

8'S> 

331 



1 

m 



A 

It 

It 




Male academies 


31.7 


20.8 


31.7 


Male drop-out 


9.8 


11.5 


44.3 


Female academies 


18.1 


21.8 


28.5 


Female vocational 


8.8 


14.7 


32.4 


Female drop-out 


4.0 


12.0 


36.0 



15.8 


34.1 


31.7 


34.1 


5.6 


40.7 


53.7 


34.4 


47.4 


42.1 


10.5 


10.4 


39.6 


50.0 


31.6 


33.7 


45.1 


21.2 


4.3 


24.5 


710 


44.1 


52.1 


37.2 


10.6 


5.1 


13.3 


81.6 


48.0 


73.7 


10.5 


15.8 


4.2 


25.0 


70.8 



Table 16 shows no consistent pattern of relationship between the level 
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TAB1£ 16 



per cent of MEI’IBSRS of each SUBC®00P in DB^CHIATED 
USVEL5 OF WILLINGNESS TO ASSOCIATE CROSS- 
CLASSIFIED BI INDEFENDENT SOCIO* 

■7AinMAfjrr^ VAPT4nffJRS 



FtrenUl Oeoupatloa 



Levels of willing- 
ness by svtbgroups 


Total* 


Business & 
professional 


dericst 

sales 


Skilled & 
semi-skilled 


DomestiCt 

laborer 


Msle sesRemics 
hic^ 
medium 
low 


100.0 

55.0 

38.3 

6.7 


100.0 

57.9 

39.5 

2.6 


100.0 

48.0 

44.0 
8.0 


100.0 

52.6 

34.2 

13.2 


100.0 

63.2 

36.8 

0.0 


Male drop-outs 
hl^ 
medium 
low 


100.0 

I'^.S 

47.5 

37.7 


100.0 

0.0 

83.3 

16.7 


100.0 

14.3 

57.1 

28.6 


100.0 

22.2 

44.4 

33.3 


100.0 

38.1 

52.4 


Female academics 
hi^ 
medium 
low 


100.0 

50.3 

44.0 

5.7 


100.0 

54.3 

i40.0 

5.7 


100.0 

59.5 

38.1 

2.4 


100.0 

40.0 

52.7 

7.3 


. 100.0 
50.8 
42.6 
6.6 


Female voeatlonals 
hi^ 
medium 
low 


100.0 

36.3 

52.9 

10.8 


100.0 

44.4 

33.3 

22.2 


100.0 

26.7 

66.7 
6.7 


100.0 
36.4 
63.6 
. 0.0 


100.0 

37.8 
44.4 

17.8 


Female droi^outs 
hi^ 
medium 
low 


100.0 

20.0 

56.0 

24.0 


100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 


100.0 

0.0 

66.7 

33.3 


100.0 

U.l 

55.6 

33.3 


100.0 

33.3 

58.3 
8.3 



{ 

i 



\ 



i 

! 



I 

i 

I 

I 



I 





l6— Contixnxed 



Paron'tftl Eduefttion 



Oim Occupational Qioioa 



1 



Total* 



Less than 
hl^ school 



school 



More than 
hl^ school 



Total* Lowsr Sano Higher 



100.0 

53.2 

38.1 

8.7 


100.0 

51.2 

3‘^.9 

14.0 


100.0 

52.5 

42.5 

5.0 


100.0 

55.8 

37.2 

7.0 


100.0 

57.^ 

38.9 

3.7 


100.0 

66.7 

33.3 

0.0 


100.0 

15.8 

49.1 

35.1 


100.0 

18.5 

48.1 

33.3 


100.0 

12.5 

58.3 

29.2 


100.0 

16.7 

16.7 

66.7 


100.0 

14.6 
45.8 

39.6 


100.0 

20.0 

60.0 

20.0 


100.0 

51.1 

42.9 

6.0 


100.0 

43.5 

50.0 

6.5 


100.0 

50.6 

41.0 

8.6 


100.0 

64.1 

35.9 

0.0 


100.0 

51.6 

42.0 

6.4 


100.0 

50.0 

50.0 

0.0 


O CM H 


100.0 

28.6 

59.2 

12.2 


100.0 

42.9 

42.9 

14.3 


100.0 

50.0 

50.0 

0.0 


100.0 

36.7 

52.0 

U.2 


100.0 

40.0 

40.0 

20.0 


100«0 

21.1 

63.2 

15.8 


100.0 

28.6 

50.0 

21.4 


100.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 


100.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 


100.0 

20.8 

54.2 

25.0 


100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 



100.0 

59.1 

38.6 

2.3 

100.0 

15.8 

36.8 

47 .^ 

100.0 

52.2 

37.5 
10.9 

100.0 

38.5 

46.2 
15 .^ 

100.0 

0.0 

66.7 

33.3 



100.0 

55.2 
39.7 

5.2 

100.0 

12.5 
50.0 

37.5 

100.0 

51.5 

43.3 

5.2 

100.0 

36.2 
53.7 
10.0 

100.0 
29.^ 
52.9 

17.6 



•Three levels of villlngness "^designated on ^ 

mean index, 3.5 or above; medium * mean Index, 2.5 3.*^. 

2.4 or less. 
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of willingness and «ny one of these vaxdsbles for any of the subgroupst 
classified by sex and school status* Each of the three soelo-eeononlo 
variables will be discussed In detail In the appropriate section to follow. 



Parental Oecuoatlon Variable 

With occupation as the first of the soclo-econonlo varlablest we divide 
our respondents t in-school separately fron out-of-schoolt on the basis of 
parental occupation* Specifically we select father* s occupatlont thcu|J» 
with SMie reservatlonst since we are aware of the possibly greater relevance 
of nother*s occupation in a good portlwi of Negro fainllies. When the father*s 
occupation is not glvent or the father Is not In the h«ne» mother's occupation 
Is used instead* Each occupation is classified in one of four connonly used 
categories, as shown In Tdble 17* It is clear in Table 17 that the in-school/ 
out-of-school differential is more marked and consistent than that of parent's 
occupational categories* The mean index for all the out-of-school respondents 



TABLE 17 

KEAN INDEX OF WIIJUDKBIESS TO ASSOCIATE F(St 
IN-SCHOOL AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL RESPONDENTS 
BY PARENTAL OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES* 



Parental Occupational 
Categories 


Ln-School Respondents 


Out-of-School Respondents 


Nuidaer 


Kean Index 


Number 


Mean Lidex 


I Professional and 
Manage rial 


82 


3.39 


6 


2*87 


n Clerical and 
Sales 


84 




U> 


2.77 


in Skilled and Semi- 
skilled 


27 


3.24 


y* 


2.73 


IV Domestic and 
Laborer 


126 


3*28 


31 


2*69 



aN = 400 1 Occupational data necessaiy for this table were not 
available for 182 persons. 
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is 2.77 contrasted with 3*3^ the In-school respondents without regard 
to parental occupation. There is a similar differential in each parental 
occupational group. However » the In-school range is very sli^t (3«2^ to 
3 . 43 ) and so is the drop-out range (2.69 to 2.87) tiion each of these school 
status groups are broken down by parental occupation. 

Nor does a clear occupational pattern emerge when we eross-olasstfy 
the parental occupational groups within each of the five subsamples— by sex 
and academic status— on the basis of their level of willingness. (See Table 26, 
pages 53 - 54 .) For in* 'iance, among the male academies the hipest percentage 
of hi^ willingness is actually among the lowest occupational, categoryt 
the laboers axid domestic workers. Among the male drop-outs it is greatest 
among the skilled and semi-skilled. Among the female academics, it is the 
clerical and sales people who are hipest. Among the female vocational, it 
is the business and professional category; and among the female drop-outs 
(thou^ their numbers are too inadequate to merit confidence) it is the 



i 



■ 



: 



domestic and laborer category. 

Other studies which have examined Negroes* interracial social distance 
feelings in similar terns, generally find Negroes of lower occupational levels 
to be least favorable toward association with whites.^ However, they produce 
contradictory 3 *esults with regard to persons of midelo ai^ hi^ occupational 
status. For example, in the two communities in the Cornell Studies in 
Intergroup iielations for which occupational data were available— one in the 
South, the other in the Vfest— Williams found a curvilinear relationship 



iFor a review of findings of other studies concerned specifically 
with the occupational variable and Negroes* attitudes 
Williams, op« cit. . "The Worlds of Minoritios," chapter vlii, pp. 259-04. 
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between prejudice end occupation.^ The Westiec* in Sidianapolis, found 
that social distance feelings confomod to a pyramidal model, the hi^er 
occupations having least, the lowest occupations having most, and the w dd**'^* 
occupations an Intermediate degree of such feeling.^ Since in these various 
studies neither the indices of occupational level nor of social distance have 
been standardised, it is difficult to make comparisons between then or with 
our own study* 

An additional element of non-comparability between the data of other 
studies and our own is that while the correlations they report are between 
their subjects' own occupation and education, ours are concerned with the 
subjects* parents* 

Since the findings thus far reported were based on a mean wiUinjpiess 
index which conceivably could be masking a variety of situational differences 
in reactions to whites, we sou^t some way of relating the occupation variable 
separately to each of the 1$ individual situations* For this purpose a 
gamma coefficient^ was calculated between each activity as a dependent variable 
and parental occupation, as an Independent variable. The usual four occupa- 
tional categories were used for each of the subgroups, although the fSmale 



3.ln this ease occupation is classified in three eategoriest as hl^ 
proprietors and managers), middle status (white collar t 
skilled and semi-skilled) and low status (laborers and domestic); social 
distance prejudice is classified as "hi^" when the respondent finds one or 
more of the social distance items— eating, dancing and mair^g— "distasteful.' 
Ibid. , p. 262. 



2vfestie and Westie, "The Social Distance I^amid," loc. dt. 

3The gamma coefflelent as developed by Goodman and Smskal (Lao A. 
Goodman and VOUiam K. KTuskal, "llaasives of Association for Cross Classifica- 
tions," Joum^ of the American Statistical Association. XLDC /September, 
195^> 732-69) was selected because it seems most appropriate to the data 
being examined. It provides a measure of the strength of the association 
between two sets of variables which is not dependent upon any assumption of 
underlying continuums in the sets of variables; nor is it disturbed hy the 
fact that the number of categories in the respective sets varies considerably. 
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dz«p-ottts with a total of only 25 answers to divide Into 20 possible cells 
were too small a group to count* (See Table 18*) 

Concentrating only on those gamma eoefflelents which exceed ^ *25t 
we see that strong relationships between parental occupation and wil l ingne ss 
to associate are few and scattered*^ life are vinable to account for the hl^ 
correlation (*426) among male drop-outs between their parental occupation 
and willingness to associate in a church of mixed racial composition unless 
this Is relevant to the role of the church as the pgrlne Institution for enpha^ 
siting brotherly love* Similarly difficult to account for Is the strong 
gamma coefficient for predominantly Negro school situations on the part of 
ffii subgroups except the female academics* Indeed there Is no obvious explana- 
tion for those Items for which a strong, relationship was found* and the 
significance level is not sufficient to cause us to search more deeply* 

All In all* the only conclusion warranted from this table Is that 
parental occupation Is not of sufficient Importance in Itself to affect 
willingness in any specific activity strongly and consistently* 



^e Individual contingency tables pirepared by the Data Text comiuter 
which show the degree of wUlijigness for <i.a^ separate situational variable 
as related to the four categories of parental occupation suggest that the 
way In which the occupations are ordered In this table -and In the most comaon 
usage* Is not an ordered array with respect to these data* For instance* 
among female academics occupational category 2 (clerical and sales) la 
certainly the one associated with the highest willingness percentages— hl^er - 
than either category 1 (business* proprietor* and professional) which precedes 
It* or category 3 (skilled and unskilled) which follows It* As mentioned 
earlier* It has been alleged by some researchers that middle class Negroes 
are more favorably inclined toward whites than either upper or lewer class 
Negroes* There Is some indication in these data that this may be the case 
with regard to particular subgroups* as In the ease of the female academics 
referred to above* or with regard to particular activities In the several 
subgzoups* For example* willingness to work under whites Is greatest for 
the children, of category 2 parents without regard to the subjects* academlo 
status or sex* However this Is not true with regard to other activities; 
nor does any other patterned relationship between willingness and parental 
occupation prevail consistently for all subgroups* 
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TABLE 18 



degree of relationship between parental OCCaPATION 

AND WIIU1{(H}ESS TO ASSOCIATE INDEX AS MEASURED 
BI GAMMA COEFfICIENT BY SESC AND SCHOOL STATUS 





Males 




Females 


Situation Aeadendc 

( 120 ) 


Drop-Out 

( 61 ) 


Academio 

(193) 


Vocational 

( 102 ) 


Club« tdostly ahite 


.004 


.165 


«048 


.139 


Clubt nostly Negro; 
few idiites 


.184 


.047 


.029 


.160 


Club, half Negro; 
half white 


.241 


,106 


.159 


.017 


Marrying a idiite 
person 


-.041 


.094 


-.024 


.014 


Work under a white 
person 


.204 


.053 


.140 


.114 


Work side by side 
with whites 


-.129 


.087 


.119 


.210 


Church, mostly white 


.015 


.184 


.082 


-.007 


Church, half Negro; 
half fdiite 


.099 


.426 


.147 


.148 


Church, mostly Negro; 
few idiites 


.195 


.291 


.OU 


.079 


Dating a white person 


-.148 


.240 


.m 


-.040 


Close friend, white 


-.086 


.086 


.099 


.170 


White teacher 


-.046 


.140 


.136 


-.121 


School, mostly white 


.153 


.106 


.070 


.075 


School, half Negro; 
half white 


.280 


.247 


.039 


.217 


School, mostly Negro; 
few whites 




.386 


.054 


.271 


Mean 


-.002 


.259 


-.086 


.051 



•On the basis of the ehl squam test« this statistic is significant 
at the confidence level of at least . 05 « 
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fte «l.U«n*ip .f P«««ta 6d«e«tto« to th. wilUago... *• 

•loo Mid Inconeloslve. When thooe variaBle. ora tobulotod ty 

in-seliool/out.of.scbooX.m*group5, It Is of eourso tha to-soliool/oiitrff-selio<a 
f«etor idileh Is again prepotent. 

TABUS 19 



llEAN INDEX OP WILLINGNESS TO ASSOCIATE P^ JN-SCHOOL 
AND OUT-OP-SCHOOL RESPCXJDBNTS BI PARHITAL 
EDUCATION CATEGOEtlES 



a«P&rental" education is defined 

l^Sl^'for 93 Arsons. 

ooidiig tho data on PyStoon^^^Sadors'^aMStionnaJM anssops anl tholr 



In the in-school group ttiere is a sli^t, thou^ cr stent, increase 
in the mean willingness index as parental education increases.^ Howeeer, 



l «wa 4 a contrasts with the conclusions Stenber arrived at a^r w^eww 
Ing many ^es concerning the relationdiip be^en 

amongSites. The studies seemed to show that ^*ile the better educated are 





In-School Respondents 


Oot-of-Sehool Respondents | 


FtronwftX JScsucftMon 
Categories® 


Nujnber 


Idean Didex 


Number 


liean Ihdex 

1 


I O yrs. hi{^- 
sehool 


159 


3*21 


43 


I 

2.74 j 

i 

1 


n 4 yrs. hi^- 
sehool 


159 


3.30 


26 


2.77 


ni ^4 yrs. hi{^- 
school 


93 


3.46 


9 


2.60 






IMHHHIlHDHHHiaiilH 
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in the out»of»sehool subgroup* those whose parents have had some college 
actual^ show a lower index than those whose parents are less educated* 

If this inverse relationship were statistically significant* we would hasten 
to explain it on the basis of the greater frustration experienced Tsy the 
drop-out who comes from a hi^er status family* In Table 16 also the drop- 
outs fail to show the same direct relationship between parental education and 
willingness that is found In the hi^ school groups* It seems entirely 
possible that the interracial attitude of those who are already experiencing 
failure (l*e** the drop-outs from educationally and occupationally successful 
families) may be not only different but opposite from those who think they can 



succeed by the rules of the game* that is the rules of the dominant group 



society (l*e** our hi^ school seniors)* It suggests further a relationdiip 
between downward mobility and ethnic avoidance among Negroes which is sim i l ar 
to idiat has been found among whites*^ and which wo will deal with more directly 
in the next section which concerns the subject's own occupational choice* 

To test the possibility that wiUit'igness to associate mi^t be more 
directly related to the individual situation in which assoclatlcn was con- 
templated* we again computed gamma coefficients between the fifteen individual 
situations In our index and the Independent variable— education* As in the 
case of gamma coefficients involving occupation* the strong relationships 
were few and scattered* Among high school girls* the relationship between 
parental education and dating can be noted* and a conjecture cf greater 

less likely tc endorse anti-white stereotypes* they are more likely to have 
strong social distance reactions toward Intimate relations with members of 
minority groups (Stember* op* cit* )* Again* however* comparisons with our 
data are not appropriate for all the reasons mentioned earlier including the 
fact that we axe dealing not with the respondent's om education* hut his 
parent's* 

^Bettelhelm and Janowits* op* _ cit* 
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T4PiLTg 20 

DEGREE OF REIATICSJSHIP BBTWEQI PARESITAL EDUG4TI01i 
AHD VIIIIINGSESS TO ASSOCIATB INDEX A3 MEASURED 
BI GAMMA COEFFICIENT BY SEX AND SCHOOL STATUS 



— ^ ^ ■ ” — 


Males 




females 


Situation Acadenlc 

( 126 ) 


Drop-Oiit 

(57) 


Aeademio 

(184) 


Vocational 

(94) 


dubt nostly iMte 


-.048 


-.197 


.066 


.106 


Club« mostly Negro; 
few whites 


-.049 


-.130 


.005 


.215 


dub, half Negro; 
half white 


.095 


.011 


.125 


.128 


Harrying a tdiite 
person 


.085 


-.119 


.120 




\fork under a idiite 
parson 


.024 


-.052 


.143 


.133 


Work side by side 
with whites 


.160 


-.079 


.282 


.087 


Churchy mostly white 


.148 


.164 


.205 


.034 


Churchy half Negro; 
half i^te 


.247 


-.021 


.032 


-.064 


Churchy nostly Negro; 
few whites 


.058 


.068 


.187 


.287 


Dating a iMte person 


-.054 


0 

• 

1 


.255 


.325 


dose friendy white 


-.013 


-.2^ 


.149 


.334 


White teacher 


.074 


.010 


.302 


.015 


Sdhool'y mostly iMte 


.173 


-.147 


.250 


.078 


Sehooly half Negro; 
half white 


.206 


-.184 


.201 


.301 


Sehooly mostly Negro; 
few whites 


.161 


00 

CM 

0 

• 

1 


.089 


.222 


Mean 


.090 


-.156 


.230 


.248 



•On the basis of the chi square testf this statistic is sigpifioant 
at the confidence level of at least .OS* 
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sophisticaUon can be made. Bat there is not enou^ consistency, in the daU 
to support this conjecture. It is of special interest that althcu^ most of 
the e tp^* coefficients are not largo enough to demonstrate a strong relation- 
ship betvieen parental education and willingiesst they are negative figores 
in 11 out of 15 items with respect to droj^out males. Agalnt wo havOf 
though not at all clearly, the possibility mentioned earlier that the drop- 
out from a family with hi^er expoctaUons responds with a special avoidance 

of %diitos. 

However, our daU for all our populatton subgroups do not support the 
proposition generally found in studies concerning minority group pro judice^- 
as well as dominant group pre judice^ that an inverse relaUonship wdsts 
between education and social distance feelings, either generalised sccial 
distance or such feelings with regard to specific activiUes or kiasds of 

situations. 



Oeeupation Mnbilitv Aspiratio n Variable 

sociologists have found downward occupational mobility to be 
more important than either occupatien or education in the dynamics of dominant 
group prejudice. This is the thesis of the well-known study of ethnic 
prejudice of World War II veterans. Dynamics of gre.1udice3 and its folloi^ 
up, Charura Mid Pre judice. ^ It has been well^supported by einplrical 

evidence; its eaqjlanation is that the frustrations engendered by downward 
mobility can be projected in the form of prejudice onto a conventionally 
acceptable scapegoat, the Negro or the Jew. 



IWiUaams, op. cit. . pp. 259-6v. ^Stember, opt.cit- 



3Bruno Bettelheim and Harris Janowits, nyrt^ntes of RreAudice (New 
Xorkt Harper and Bros., 1950). 



^Bettelhein and Janowits, Social Cha nge and RreJudice. 
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Downward mobility may prove especially disgruntling for anyone at 
all in our kind of society which has an ethic emphasizing upward mobility* 

Some of our data Just discussed about drOp-outs from families of 
educational and occupational attainment imply Just that*. Still a 
this dynamic could not be expected among Negroes* Most 
mobile Negroes an not so free to dispose of their resentoient in the same 
syndrome of interracial projection as whites* Althouf^ in his own in-group 
the Negro may stereotype and ridicule persons of higher social (caste) 
status^ he himself is not sufficiently powerful individually to scapegoat 
"Ifr* Charlie*" But collectively, it may be another matter* The disciplined 
non-violent sit-in movements, the ELack Power or Black Nationalist <d«»ologlee 
and the spontaneous eombustlons of several long, hot summers, may provide 
an outlet for the long suppressed and repressed resentments* 

We are sorry that none of this exceedingly significant ooUeotive 
behavior is within the research framework of our stu^, or of most of the 
other prejudice studies to which we have referred in other parts of this 
chapter* Our study is restricted to Individual reactions in the limited range 
from conqplete willingness to complete unwillin^ess to associate with whites* 

As discussed in another context (Chapter H) such a wlllin^ess measure does 
not purport to be a valid measure of resentment, hostility, militancy, or 
even desire* ISoreover, willingness to associate interraclally may be so 
nixed an attitude, compounded of varying degrees of resignation, self-assertion, 
expediency, and many other feelings that the resentment component is w i d itt - 
tingul^able in the 

If in this minority group context there is any relevance of the 
Bettelheim-Janowltz mobility-resentment s^’ndrome, we may speculate that it ' 
nay actually be a relevance-in-reverse* Individually, the upwardly mobile 

k 

Negro is more likely to suffer status confusions and frustrations in his 
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contacts with i^tes* Hot having been socialised to his new w^ss positi )• 
he experiences strains of mobility similar to what Dorkheim described as the 
crisis of “abrupt growth of power and wealth. Ihillke the upwardly mobile 
sMte, his disequilibrium is not merely personal but soeialt not merely a 
matter of his own re-soeiallsation to an unfamiliar sot of class nrams but 
partly of innovating a sot of norms liiere there were none before. Negro status 
pioneers in the upper strata of the class systems threatened by anondo dl8eom» 
fort, are not so likely to release their tensims through anti-white prejudioe. 
Instead of hate, they choose to imitate. Since racial barriers still limit 
Interperscnal relatims and cultural assimilation, their Imitations tend, 
as Frasier Observes, to occur in a '\nake-bellove iiorld,“ the voluntary Negro 
pottos of the BLack Bourgeoisie.^ These imitations of a society to 
which they are denied access are what distressed Hare in his cmnmentary cn 
the “Black An^o-Saxons."^ The InterradLal attitudes of the economically 
successful Negro may contain so many ambivalences as to be unpredictable, 
for ho experiences acutely the marginal man status Simpson and linger find 
in the racial hybrid* 'The minority-group member viio feels tom between hie 
association with the group in which he is categorically placed by prejudide 
and his feelings of identification with the dominant society may well lack 
smne of the security that comes from stable and acceptable group relation- 
ships.''^ 

Another element in the mobility~pNi^*6iee syndrome stressed in the 
sociological literature is emnpetition. It has been hi^ili^ted recently 

lEkdle I>irkh«*i", Suicide, trans. John A. Spaulding and George Simpson 
(Glencoe, lUinoist The Free Rress, 1951) t P* 252. 

2b. FTahklin Crazier, Black Bourgeoisie (New York* Collier, 1962). 

^Nathan Hare, The Black Ando-Saxons (New York* Harsani and Mansell, 

1965). 

^George E. Simpson and J. MLlton Yinger, Racial and Cultural Mlnoritieo 
(New Yoric* Harper and Row, 1965)t P* 20?. 
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in « iBodel different from that of Bette'lheln-Janowittf end set forth by 
Hodge and Treinan.^ The thesis is that the White person who is threatened 
by Negro competition has an additional incentive for anti-Negro prejudioe* 
Bbwevert this competiUon factor is another one Which caimot be 
applied similarly to Negro prejudice toward idtitest for the position of the 
competitive Negro is different ftrom that of the competitive white* The 
latter is offensive, the former defensive; from such opposite an^s, parallel 

attitude patterns can hardly be expected to emerge* 

Thus existing mobUity-pre judice theory does not seem so relevant 

to minority group prejudice toward Whites* 

In our study we do have some mobility data* Our basic instrument 

includes the question, "If you wore able to go into any kind of work you 
wanted to. What occupation would you chooset" Each answer was coded with 
reference to the respondent's parents* occupational level,2 ^ the 
respondent was then classified as having no mobility, downward nobility or 
upward mobility* Then, separately for the inland out-of-school respondents 
in each category an average wilUneaess index was computed and tabulated 
as follows s 



iRobert W* Hodge and Donald J* Trelnan, "OccupaU^ 
and AttltSes Toward Negroes," American Sociological Review, XXXI (February, 

1966), 93-102. 



2For this purpose the occupational 

The score for the occupations chosen by .**®2”^*!M**J«?^Slonwaa 
the average occupation score for. both parents. When this i nfarw a^n was 
available* It was then identified as on the same level, lower le 
hi^er level than parents* 
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MEAN INDEX OF WIIlINfflSBSS TO ASSOCl lCT TOR 
IN-SCKOOL AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL RESPONDENTS 




The flgoMS to I»bl» a •» not consistmt to ouwort olthor 

. 0 , op.o«Utl«, oon.er.lng tho gro.t«. «.~t»nt of tbo «P»»aisr 
S.g«,, nor th. -Agln.1 lOTothel. 1« literotor. of the gr..ter »..«*- 

aent of the doHnwardly mobile individual. 

When gem ooeffloient. «e oonpoted for the toJlviaa.1 
md oooup.tion.1 noMUty -ibition, there does seem to be . nemolngfol 
o««eotlon in severel Instmmes t»t the type of mtostlon foUos. no Olesrly 
nesntagfbl psttem (table 22). For sample. »ong both nsXe somtomlos end 
nsle drop-onts. those oh. hsa hl^rr »<WUty do Oh«r l»«r oUlingno- 
1„ . nu.*r- of sltustlons. Ihr- out of S of the strongly oorreleted lto« 
for msle se«i«Ao. sr. hdlf mid hdU sltustlons, snd they «» In-rnbly 
oorroUted. (Cm. It be thst upusrdly mobile ».gr. moles mey not ant to 
oompete In s sltustlon of iwmeneslly eqtel tbsooes mlth uhltest) Ihe 
upardly abUe msle drop.outs do not ant to go with altos to dnrcha 
of a.1.1 om.PO.iUnn. lang f««le .«d«d« the« Is a unsooou.**!. 
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CBGREB OF REIATIONSHIP BSTHESN RESPONDENTS* (MN 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILZTI AMBIHON AND HIS 
UIZUNGNESS TO ASSOCIATE INOBI AS 
KBASURED BT GANNA COEFFICIENT 
Bt SEX AND SCHOOL STATUS* 





Itales 




Females 


Situation 


Aeademie 

(1D8) 


Drop-Out 

(48) 


Academio 

086) 


Vocational 

(98) 


dob, XDOstly idilte 


..123 


CM 

0 

• 

1 


N 

s 

• 

1 


0 

• 

1 


dub, nostly Negros 
few idiltes 


0 

• 

1 


CM 

• 

- 1 


.2S1 


.196 


dab, half Negro; 
half white 




..048 


.122 


.017 


Marrying c lAiite 
person 


.050 


.063 


..129 


-.2^ 


Work under a «Mte 
person 


-.060 


.062 


.029 


.162 


Work side by side 
with whites 


.128 


-.055 


.262 


.022 


Church, mostly %latX» 


1 

a 


..281 


1 

• 

8 

>a 


.027 


Church, half Negro; 
half iMte 


..468 


..508 


0 

• 

1 


..181 


Church, mostly Negro; 
few idiites 


-.228 


..412 


.255 


..026 


Dating a white person 


.047 


..088 


..123 


..024 


dose friend, white 


-.136 


.016 


.095 


.4La 


lilhite teadher 


•40k 


.200 




.238 


School, mostly idiite 


i 

• 

0 : 


.006 


.008 


..220 


School, half Negro; 
half white 


..22& 


..202 


CM 

• 


.088 


School, mostly Negro; 
few whites 


..341 


..145 


C 

• 

0 


•m 


Hsan 


.121 


.043 


..025 


..031 



«Qn the basis of the chi test, this 

at the confidence letel of at least .05. 



statistic is significant 
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scattering of positive coefficients. Some strong inverse correlations occur 
among vocationsls indicating that the upuardlgr mobile are least willing 
to date and marry lAiites. . 

Referring to the overall Table 17 at the beginning of this chaptert 
we note that those with hi^ber mobility have a lower level of wiUlnpMss 
fwiftwg oale aeademieS( male drop-outS( and female vocationalss this is partially 
true with regard to fomsle academies, but the reverse seems to be the case 

in our very smsU sample of female drop-outs* 

Obviously neither our research design nor the numbers and nature of 
our population are satisfactory for testing thd mobiUly hypotheses* Bit 
both our data and our deductions raise the possibility of a relatlonahlp 
that is opposite to that of whites. Actually, the psychological complications 
of the Negro mobility situation are so numerous and so counterbalancing that 
realistically mobility aspirations cannot be analysed Independently, but must 
be analysed as part of a multi-factoral situation* 
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CHAFSBR V 



THE SCHOOL EXFERIENCS VARIABLE 



Introduction 

TVo poychologieol Importtnco of school desegrogstlon In tozM of 
tho dansg^ to the Negro child* ■ self-eoneept was offlelsllj seknowlodgod in 
the Supremo Court decision of 195*^* Mr. Chief Justice Warren, delivering 
the opinion for the court, quoted from the finding of tho lower court • 



• • • segregation of white and colored children in public schools has 
a detrimental effect upon the colored children. Tho tapact is greawr 
Jdien Uhas the sanctim of the law; for toe poligr ^ 

races is usually interpreted as denoting too ^ertority of JJ®. 
group. A sense of inferiority affects too motivation of a child to loam. 
Sfjgregatlon with the sanction of leWf thareforSf has a tendeMy to 
ZrotardJ too educational and mental development of Negro children and 
to deprive them of some of too benefit they should receive in a racial/^/ 
integrated school system. 



Tho effect of school segregation on the Negro child’s conceptions of toites 



./ 



and on interracial relationships was not stressed then nor has it boon fully 
explored since. Therefore, it is of special interest that a 196? report of 
t he United States Commission on Civil Bi^ts declans, ''Racial isolation 
in too school also fosters attitudes and behavior that perpetuate Isolation 
in other important areas of American life. Negro adults who attended raoiallj 
Isolated schools are more likely to have developed attitudes that alienate 
them trcm whites."^ 

It was often assumed in too early days following too Supreme Court 



iBrown et al.v. Bo erd of Education of Topeka. Shaw nee County. Kan, 
et al. 347 U. S. 4^3 (195*7^ 



Tsolmtion in toe Public Schools, I, UD. 
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dictum th«t, given the opportunity for assocUtion in the schools, the ysung 
would emerge with a felicitous acceptance of each other, unimpeded by racial 
barriers or dilemmas* This proved to be gross oversimplification* Numerous 
complications developed in implementing the desegregation decision* '<Ath 
urban development, redevelopment, residential restrictions, eto*, de facto 
segregation separated the races as effectively as de jure -segregation had 
done in the past* Concern idth the ^u^itQ^^^j^^ducjMonj^Og^r^m^b^, 
as one I966 Office of Education publication^ was titled, engrossed researchers 
in the measurement of academic achievement and its relation to currioulom 
and to subh personnel factors as student-teacher ratios, teacher quallflcaticns 
and such material things as school facilities, 1^^-cratorles, gymnnsiums and 
cafeterias* New technical and political issues in achieving desegregation 
followed, overlapped and replaced the old simid.er issue of legally outlawing 
school segregation; integration became xecognised as considerably more compQLl- 
cated than the congregating of Negro and idiite bodies side by side in the 
same physical space* 

Originally, relevant sociological theozy had maintained that interracial 
propinquity and communication "on a person-to-person basis" would dissolve 
stereotypes and other prejudices*^ Interestingly, this theoretical model 
for interracial amity resembles the model which prevailed in the early days 
of confrontation between conflicting labor and numagement forces* Aec(»imodatlng 
forces in the American labor movement and their counterpart in ca pi tal 



IColeman et al* . on* cit. 

2A recent intergroup relations textbook restates this principle » 
"The more one meets members of other ethnic categories, the more exceptions 
ho finds* fact the better one gets to know anyone, the more he is seen 
as a distinct personality that does not fit into aiy social type*" Tamatsu 
Shibutanl and Klan M* Kwan, Ethnic Stratification* A Comn M »ative Apngoaff h 
INew Torkt The MaelSillan Company, 1 ^^;, p* no, rr* ■ 
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contended that if only both sides to a labor dispttte could be induced to aeet 
face to face to talk around the sane tsbley peace could be attained* The 

f, 

fact that this was a goneinschaft-Uko over-sinpUficction is evidenced by 
the necessity for subsequent legal eodifieatlon of these very relationrtilps 
in the National Labor Relations Act. Here in more realistic terns, the 
"inequality of bargaining power" between labor and capital was reoopiised. 

\9hen it beeasao clear in interracial relations (as paralleled in labor 
relations) that propinquity and discussion are not the universal solvents 



for group antagonisns, certain reflnenents developed in race relations theory* 

It becsne recognised that the parties who had heretofore regarded each other 
antagonistically must achieve not merely physical proximity and fomsl 
eomtnuiicatlon but that their eontaet must be at an equal status level.2 
(of course assimilation is not the only possible outcome of racial antagonisme* 

As Frasier particularly pointed out Negroes have often become Just "wards" 
of the whites, or nationalistic movements have developed. The frame of reference 
and value orientation of this study, however, is the striving for democratic 

Integration, particularly within the schools.) 

The findings reported in this chapter point to yet another require- 
ment for de facto integration. This requirement is the voluntary. Informal 
contact between Negro and white fellow-students beyond the institutional 
X'equisltes within the physical confines of the institution. \iB.thout these 
voluntary, informal dealings the formal, in-school contacts are a ritual, 
a temporary fiction in which both Negro and white participants eoneur, until 
they depart the confines of the school building for the "real life" outside. 



lu. S. Cede Annotated. «.tle 29. La^r (St. Paul, Mlnnesotat West 
I^lblishing Company, 19b5), p. IT'^t Section 151* 

^Gordon Allport and B. H. Kramer, "Some Roots of Prejudice," Journal 
firtfti*! i^<y eholeppr« lUI (July, 1946), 17*18 
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This point was not made speelfleiJJ^ In two Important anpirleal studies* both 
in suianer camps with large populations and good controls* which focussed 
on the effect of equal status contacts upon prejudice. Their lesson is that 
it is not the intimate relationships alone that account for the degree and 
direction of attitude change* but the social climate of the camps* the coneem 
on the part of camp leadership* and the varying personality make-ups of the 
bojs involved.^ Nor is it speciflcallj demonstrated in Sherif*s well-known 
experiments^ iMch ^ow that conflicting groups do not roconcile ceaqaletely 
\mtil it becomes for them to work together to achieve a connon good idiieh 
cannot be accomplished without Joint participaticm. 

This requirement of voluntary informal contact is not listed explicitly 
in B»ttigrew*s summary of prerequisites for successful desegregation* idiich 
include that both groups "(1) possess approximately equal status^ (2) seek 
common goals* (3) are cooperatively dependent upon one another* and (4) interact* 
with the positive support of authorities* law or custom. "3 However* it is 
succinct^ stated in this year*s Commission on Civil Ri^ts* reports "School 
desegregation has its greatest impact upon student attitudes and preferences 



thsrou^ the mediating influence of friendship with students of the other 
race."^ It is one of the unequivocal findings of our own data aiMlysis. 



IPaul H. Mussen. "Some Bsrsonality and Social Factors. Related to 
Changes In Children’s Attitudes Toward Negroes*" Journal of Abnormal and 
and Social Psychology . XLV (July* 1950) • 423 Jfl; end Marian Radke Tarrow* 
^'inioi^rsonal fynann.es in a Desegregation Rroeess*" Journal of Social Issues. Vol. 
XIV (1958) "special issue.* 

Sherif* 0. J. Harvey. B. J. Idiite* W. R. Hood* and Carolyn Sherif*. 
Intereroup Conflict and Coopera^ont The tobbers Cave Experiment (Norman* 

Okla.V Institute of Group Reiations* 1961). See also* M. Sherif* "Super- 
ordinate Goals in Reduction of Litergroup Conflict*" American Journal of 
Sociology, ixm (January* 1958)* 349-56. " 

3Thomas F. Pettigrew* A Profile of the Neeiw American (Mmeeton* 

N. J.: D. Van Nostrand fompany*. Inc.* 1964)* p. 168. 

^Racial Isolation in the Riblio Schools. I* 111. 
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School Dasegregation Experience 

The first school experience vsriable wo explore is the level of foxnal 
school desegregstion end its relation to the willingness index* Washlngtont 
D* C* high school Negro youth have not had extensive desegregation experience* 
S«ess then one«>third of then have ever been in a predoninsntly white school 
or in one with an equal race ratio* Ihere were only 30 ifliite students in 
our senior class samples idiieh included 47 Negro students fMn four acadealo 
hi^ schools and two vocational hi{^ schools* 

The proportion of ih-sehool respondents sho reported that "most" or 
Wall** of their fellow students were Negro in the thirds sixths ninth and 
twelfth grades were 73 per cent, 86 per cent, 90 per cent and 99 per cent 
respectively, indicating that de facto desegregation is greater in Washington, 
0* C* now than In the past* 

It is hardly to be expected, with such attenuation of desegregation 
variance, that the degree of desegregation would bo a strong predictor of 
interracial attitude* Thus, iAien we classify our students in three groups 
on the basis of the degree of desegregation experiences, we find only slifi^t 
evidence of a positive influence of tldis variable on their willingness index* 
When the in^school sample is observed separately from the out-of- 
school sample in terms of their desegregation experiences, the drop-outs are 
considerably less willing to associate with whites— 10 per cent less willing 
in the case of the totally segregated peojAe and 15 per cent less willing 
in the ease of the least segregated* In both sex subsamples and school status 
subsamples those with a "little** desegregation always show greater willingaess 
to associate than those with none at all; stiU there is not always an added 
increment of willin^fiess for those with **most** desegregation* 

Relatively great experience in desegregated school sometimes, tut 



not always, is accompanied by greater willingness to associate with whites 
in particular activities* This is shown by the gamna coefficients comiuted 
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rABLB 23 



MEAN INSEIC OF UILUNGNESS TO ASSOCIATE CIASSI7IBD 
BI EXTENT OF SESEGREQATION AND 
SEX AND SCHOOL STATUS 



Extent of Desegregation* 



Sttbsanqile 


None 

(121) 


little 

(275) 


Most 

(159) 


Total 


3.04 


3.19 


3.29 


Males 


2.98 


3.15 


3.30 


Females 


3.08 


3.22 


3.^1 


In-school 


3.15 


3.26 


3.^3 


Drop-out 


2.64 


2.80 


2.70 



«In view of the United degree of desegregation in the seh(X>ls in 
our sample, ve elassiUed the respondents* desegregated school experience 
as follows t "none" %dien they reported all the students were Negre* in their 
12th. 9thf 6th and 3^ grades and/or did not report any white fellow students 
in any of these grades; as "most" when half or most the students are reported 
as white in any of these grades; in all other eases they are classified as 
"little." 



in Table 24. Female academies seem to be more responsive to sufsh desegrega- 
tion experiences than other subgroups. Vlhen a chi-square test was used to 
cheek the significance of the high gamma eoeffieientsy several of these 
eoeffioients (marxyingt datingt having a white teaehery going to a predondnantlj 
idiite school) as indicated by asterisks proved to be significant at the .05 
level or less. Although for males in either subgroupt few of ^e gaona 
coefficients are hi^ enough to indicate a strong relationshlpt it is suggestive 
that for both subgroups the correlation with ^e close friendship item is 
inverse andf for other items there are twice as many inverse correlations 
for the drop-outs as for the seniors. Obviously the effect of school desegre- 
gation is a selective one» and should be re-examined in combination with other 
factors. To ^at extent these potent "other factors" are psyeholo^eal 
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TABIfi 2fk 

DEGREE OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RESPONDENT* S INTECHtATED 
SCHOOL EXPERIENCE AND HIS WIIlINGai ESS TO ASSOdATB 
INDEX AS MEASURED BT GAMMA COEFFICIENT BI 
SEX AND SCHOOL STATUS 





Moles 




Females 


Situaticn 

Academies 

(W 


Drop-Outs 

(50) 


Academies 

(212) 


Voeationals 

(107) 


Clubt mostly shite 


.059 


.013 


.121 


.127 


debt mostly Negret 
few whites 


.081 


.090 


-.135 


.144 


Clubt half Negro; 
half white 


-.143 


-.292 


.095 


-.061 


Marrying a litite 
person 


.198 


.240 


.409® 


.083 


Work under a iMte 
person 


.123 


CO 

CM 

0 

• 

1 


.174 


.157 


Work side by side 
with whites 


-.227 


-.145 


.433 


.441 


Churoht mostly white 


.148 


.310 


.291 


.363 


Chureht half Negro; 
half white 


.106 


.128 


.249. 


.115 


Churoht mostly Negro; 
few idiite 


.034 


.053 


.081 


-.078 


Dating a id:ite person 


-.124 


-.143 


.330® 


.161 


Close M.endt idiite 


•M7 


1 

0 


.206 


.100 


White teacher 


.036 


-.065 


.268® 


.197 


Sohoolt mostly white 


.258 


-.055 


.42^ 


.265 


Sehoolt half Negro; 
half white 


.080 


-.118 


.364 


.063 


Sehoolt mostly Negro; 
few whites 


.117 


-.204 


.239 


.181 


Mean 


.014 


-.027 


.335 


.205 



*On the basis of the chi squaire testf this statistic is signifieant 
at the confidence level of at least .OS* 
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Attributes of the general social structure, or peculiar to the particular 
school conditions to »diich pupils are exposed cannot be detendned without 
further research. However, for all the in-sehool groups, the utiUngi^f t 
to Attend predominantly white schools, is positively correlated— •smaetlmss 
quite hi^ily..with the de^e of their previous desegregation experlenoe.^ 
Since most of the relationships shown on our table do not neat the 5 
per cent level of significance test, we cannot be sun they would recur In 
another similar study. 

Experience with White Teacihere 

Another source of interracial exposure is. experience with white 
teachers. Ihe potential importanee of white teachers in largely Hegro fi rh pffl t 
has been oaref^iUy assessed in the Haryou Investigation, reported as "Ibuth 
in the Ghetto; a study of the consequences of powerlessness and a blueprint 
for change. 

Xn a later summary of these findings Kenneth Claz4c pinp^nts soae 
of the Issuest white teasers who feel they are in hostile territory 
the Negro teachers who resent their presence can hardly be expected to woxlc 
together without fricUon. ISich of the fooling is repressed, however, and 
only emerges In depth interviews conducted in confidence. Negroes mxpnn 

the feeling that idiites fool and act superior and "cold" even when they are 
less well educated. 

consistent with a study by the U. S. i*—. 

i* ft: 

^ s^s »tto ^erenee is strong that Negro high irhool students p»fer^^ 
b^Ml^ education only if they have experienced i. '^fore. If a leere 
student has not reeelired his foraatlTe education In sdioolsf the 

chances are he will not choose to enter one in his more mature yeard* (p. IID). 

anifad ^ 




The dominant and disturbing fact about the ghetto schools Is that 
the teachers and the students regard eaoh other as adversaries. Itader these 
oonditions the teachers are reluctant to teach and the students retaliate 
and resist learning.^ 

About 18 per cant of our total sample (but twice that proportion in 
the ease of drop-outs) reported that they had never had any white teachers. 

Only 6 per cent of the total sample reported white teachers In all of the grades 
adced abouti i.e.t thirdf sixths ninth or twelfth grades (but oi^ 2 per cent 
of the drop-outs so reported). In each separate grade the drop-outs* eaqperl- 
enoe with white tea«diers was less than that of the in-school aubsa^e. 

M yw y respondents were annoyed about being sstced about their willinpiass 
to have white teachers. It appeared to them to be a fait accompli oonoemlng 
which they had no choice. Nevertheless, the daU show that this was a factor 
of more influence in their attitudes toward whites. 

In each case, as demonstrated in Table 25t those ^c had e^rlence 
with white teachers evidenced a greater average willingness to associate with 
whites than' those \dic had not. Since this difference is not very marked. 



TABLE 25 

WILLINGNESS TO ASSOCIATE INDEX FOR ALL RESPONDENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY SCHOOL STATUS AND SEX, CROSS- 
CLASSIFIED BY EXPERIENCE WITH WHITE TEACHER 



In School 



Out of Sdxool 




Kale Female 

Hean Haan 

Number Index Number Index 



Hale Female 

Mean Hean 

Number Index Humber Index 



No white teacher W 3«15 1.04 32 2.49 8 2.89 

121 3.35 2» 3.3» *'73 » 



Idark, OP. eit. , p. 137* 
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this single variable does not appear to be Important In the total Interracial 
oontext* 

The positive influence of the idilte teacher particularly on tho se 
Individual activities uhleh are school-oriented is demonstrated in Table 26 
which lists for in- and out-of- school groups the gamma coefficients between 
their willingness to associate and the extent of their experienoe with white 
teachers* Again the females are more responsive than the males to an aspect 
of school experience and especially with regard to school-related items* 

The drop-out males seem to have been little affected by their limited experi- 
ence with idiite teachers* The vocational school girls react mo 7 .*e favorably 
to any interracial working experience when they have had white teachers* 

Again we see several strong relationships with regard to predmoinantly white 
or half-and-half church iihich also occurred in connection with some of the 
soclo-eoonomie variables* We wonder idiether the recurrence of this strong and 
sometimes statistically significant correlation is explained by the double 
significance of church* <1) its sieiificance in the total society, both as 
a part of the establishment and as its moral symbol; (2) its signlflcanoe in 
the Negro community as a symbol of respectability and "getting along*" This 
speculation would be better supported if the evidence were more consistent 
for all subgroups, but it merits re-testing in some further research* 

On the hypothesis that the evaluation of the white teachers would be 
more sharia.y related to the willingness index than merely their presence, 
our respondents were asked to rate both Negro and white teachers in tens 
of how able and/or willing they were to help the student* Only a very «—'»•» 
proportion of either Negro or white teachers was judged "unable to help*" 
Aredlctably, the idilte tea^ier evaluation was more correlated with 
the willingness index than mere exposure had been* 
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TABUS 26 



QESRBB OF RELATIONSHIP BET^l RESPONDENTS* EXPERIENCE 
WITH \^TE TEACHERS AND l^LLENGNESS TO ASSOCIATE INDEX 
AS IIBASURED BI GAMMA COEFfIGIENT BI 
SEX AND SCHOOL STATUS 



' 


Males 




Females 




Situation 

Academic 

a35) 


Drop-out 

(74) 


Academic 

(219) 


TIbcational 

(109) 


Club, mostly mliite 


•OID 


.117 


.172 


.185 


dub, mostly Negro; 
few iMtes 


.122 


.1^3 


.091 


.206 


dub, half Negro; 
half white 


.016 


-.057 


.114 


.290 


I]axT]^g a tdiite 
person 


.120 


.189 


.228 


.125 


Work under a idtite 
person 


.210 


-.090 


.125 


.269 


Work side by side 
with idiites 


-.107 


-.080 


.223 


.434 


Church, mostly white 


.318 


.249 


m 

CM 

• 


.183 


Church, half Negro; 
half lAite 


.363* 


.173 


.104 


.136 


Churchy mostly Negro; 
few whites 


.182 


.129 


.257 


.110 


Dating a white person 


-.121 


.136 


CM 

• 


.104 


dose fzlend, white 


-.022 


.073 


.135 


.160 


White teacher 


.361* 


-.061 


.375 


.306 


School, most^ iddLte 


.239 


.009 


.303* 


.363 


School, half Negro; 
half white 


.125 


.084 


.303 


.395* 


School, mostly Negro; 
few whites 


.221 


.U9 


.210 


.491 


Kean 


.101 


.107 


.3**0* 


.349 



•On the basis of the chi square test, this statistic is signiAe«&t 
at the confidence level of at least • 05 * 
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TABLB 27 

WIILIIiGNESS TO ASSOCIATE INDEX FOR ALL RESPONDENTS 
CLASSIFIED BI SCHOOL STATUS AND SEX, CROSS- 
CLASSIFIED 61 EVALDAHON 





In School 


Out of School 




Male 

Mean 

Nonber Index 


Female 

Mean 

Number Index 


Male 

Mean 

Number Index 


Female 

Mean 

Nuinber Jadex 


Able and willing 


UO 3.45 


266 3.36 


35 2.75 


20 3.16 


All others 


28 2.95 


66 2.92 


44 2.50 


U 2.62 



Informal Voluntary Contact with White Fallow SisM«i«int« 

One of our original hypotheses was that the willingness index would 
not be affected by mere institutional propinquity so much as by the informal 
social contacts our respondents initiated themselves^ inside* but more 
especially outside, of the desegregated institution. To test this hypothesis 
we first asked our respondents about the nature and extent of their informal 
contacts with white fellow students both in and out of school; then we related 
these figures to the willingness index. About 30 per cent reported that 
they had had no white fellow students. Slightly more had either no informal 
contacts at all or only sli^t contact with white fellow-students in school. 

A similar portion had frequent contacts or were good friends with white fellow 
students in school (Table 28). Out of school contacts were more restricted. 
More than half of those idiose classes included white students either had 
absolutely no informal contacts with those tdiite students or o nly sU^t 
contact out of school. A smaller per cent claimed frequent contacts or close 
friendships out of school. The extent of voluntary association between those 
of our subjects who had white fellow students and these white fellow students 
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TABUS 28 



PER CEST OF MEMBERS OF EACH SOBGROUJL ®OSS- 
f lTASgTiriE P BI EXTENT OF VOUINTART B®^OBMAL 
ASSOCIATION WITH WHITE FELLOW SIODBITS 




Siqperitnee V«rlAblAS 
In Sch^K»l Ottt of School 



Subgroups 


Mo 

Whites 


Nothing 
to do 
with 


Scorn 


Often 


Mo 

Whites 


Nothing 
to do 
with 


Some 


Often 


Hale academies 


29.^ 


4.4> 


26.5 


39.7 


.25.4 


10.4 


38.8 


25.4 


Male droiv>outs 


30.0 


22.2 


16.7 


30.6 


30.0 


26.4 


18.1 


25.0 


Female 

aeademios 


32.6 


6.9 


33.0 


27.5 


28.8 


U.2 


36.7 


23.3 


Female 

vocational 


27.3 


10.9 


30c9 


30.9 


33.3 


20.4 


20.4 


25.9 


Female' drop- 
outs 


20.0 


6.7 


13.3 


60.0 


20.7 


20.7 


37.9 


20.7 



varied hy subgroups as shown in Table 28 and we suspect varied greatly 
individually within subgroups. For instance the drop-out population tended 
to have less intimate association than the hi^ school population. 

The degree of voluntary, informal associations that Negro youth have 
had with their white fellow students is the one variable we have examined 
whose influence on willingness to associate is both strong, unambiguous, and 
statistically reliable. This is true with regard to social contacts in school 

but oven more so with regard to social contacts out of school. 

Table 29 ^ch presents gamma coefficients betv»en the willingness 
index and informal association within the school, shows meanlngfhl correlaUoni 
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DEGRES OF REUTIONSHIP BETWEEN RESFONBENIS* 0B4UNG8 
WITH WHITE FELLOW STUDENTS IN SCHOOL AND HIS 
WILIINGNESS TO ASSOCUTE INDEX AS M^URED 
BT GAMMA COEFFICIENT BI SEX AND 
SCHOOL STATUS 









Males 


Females 




Situation 


Academic 

(136) 


Drop-out 

(72) 


Academio 

(218) 


Vocational 

(110) 


Club» mostly lAilte 


. 251 ^ 


.082 


.090 




CIub» mostly Negro| 
few whites 


. 272 ^ 


-.152 


.192 


.027 


Club» half Negrot 
half white 


. 25 ^ 


-.014 


.254 


.129 


Marrying a %Mte 
person 


.251* 


.266» 


.287* 


.323» 


Wbrk under a white 
person 


.203 


-.053 


.148 


.239 


Work side by side 
with whites 


.338^ 


.125 


.378 


-.027 


Chureh» mostly iMte 


.218 


.382 


.163 


.056 


Chureh» half Negro; 
half white 


.483^ 


.217 


.196 


-. 1 ;^ 


Chureh» mostly Negro; 
few whites 


.259 


.047 


.127 


0 

• 

1 


Dating a idilte person 


.122 


.057 


.276* 


.336* 


Close friend» white 


.229 


.226 


.375» 


.161 


White teacher 


,664» 


.010 


.5*»4* 


.028 


S6hool» mostly white 


.312* 


.292 


.307* 


.303* 


Sehool» half Negro; 
half tdiite 


.458 


-.021 


.WK)» 


.310 


School* mostly Negro; 
few whites 


.389 


-.088 


.175 


.273 


Mean 


.384* 


-;290 


.292 • 


.263 



«0n the basis ;of the ehl square test» .this statlstie is sigiilfioant 
ab the eonfidenee level of at least aOS* 
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not merely vlth obvious sltuetione like going to predoainmtly white schools, 
but also with the lass likely situations such as interracial marriage. 
Moreover, chi square tests show statisticiJ. significance levels of .05 or 
less for naiy of these correUtions. Thus it is clearly and reliably demon- 
strated that persons who regarded some white fellow students as good friends 
‘ ) in school or at least often "did special things together like lunch or clubs- 
in school were more likely to bo willing to associate with whites In the many 

and various actlvitlos on our list* 

Table 30 demonstrates again that in general the students ids# have 
the hipest degree of wiUinpiess to associate are the ones lAo have had 
informal contacts with white fellow students, both in and out of sphool. 

For all of the five subgroups with respect to In-school contacts, and to four 
out of five of these subgroups (aU except the vocationals) with respect to 
out-of-school contacts, the persons reporting that they have had interraoial 
social contacts have the greatest proportion in the hi^ level of wilUn^iess 

category. 

However, the percentages with hi^ levels of willingness are greater 
when there have been outside of school assoications than when there have 
only been Inside of school associations with white fellow students. 

We suspect that this inside of school/outside of school social 
contacts differential here has the sane significance for our population as 
Gans found in the daytime/evening social contact differential between Jews 
and gentiles in a suburban conaminity.^ The really intimate socialising for 
- ' youngsters occurs outside of school, just like for suburbanites it occurs 

outside of the daytime hours. 

When we calculate the gamma coefficients between each individual 
item on our wUlingness list and the degree of outside of school sooial 

'm 

iHorbert J. Gans, -Park Forest* Birth of a Jewish Comnunity,- 
Commentary. II (April, 1951) t 330“39« 
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eonUet with white fellow students • s strong end ststistieslly sigpifiesat 
eorrelstion is noted for almost evexy activity. The aeadeoiio students of 
both sexes are more sensitive than others to this influenee. In fact for the 
mala nesdeniot the gsmoa eoeffieient exceeds .25 (which was our criterion 
of a strong relationship) in every sin|p.e activity; moreovert in all activities 
the confidence levelt as detendned by the chi sqviare testt was unusualt 
averaging less than .001 except for the three situations vhioh were predomi- 
nant^ Negro and involved only a few diites. 

These inpressive correlations— both strong and statistioally sipiifioant— 
between out of school social contacts and willingness to associate with idiites 
raise a question about the possibility of circular reasoningt i*e*t i« it 
not tautologioally true that the people who associate with whites are the 
people who are willing to associate with diitesf 

Alternatively, it nay be that wUUnffiess to associate with whites 
and seeking social contacts with white fellow students both reflect a cobbkms 
personality charaeterlstle beyond the scope of this study* 

To a degree there may indeed be some circularity of reasoning here. 

But this does not obviate the additional factors that are operative; we are 
not MToly saying that those who socialize with white fellow students are 
the ones who are willing to socialize with diite fellow students, hh are 
ssying in addition that those Negro young people \rtio have a history of Informal 
voluntary interracial asscciatlons with white fellow students demonstrate 
a predilection for further associations of considerable wriety beyond the 
mere dupUeation of past experiences, life are saying that altiiou;^ there has 
been evidence both in our own studies and in those of other researohers, 
that some kinds of interracial fsmiliarity breed eontenqit, this does not 
seem to occur in our situation when the familiarity is voluntary and non- 
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TABLE yi 




DEGREE OF RELATKSISHEP BETWEEN RESPONDENTS* DEAZING 3 
VJITH FEUXM STUDENTS OUT OF SCHOOL AND HIS 
WIIXXNGNESS TO ASSOCIATE INDEX AS 
»]EASUREO BY GANKA COEFFECIBIT BY 
SEX AND SCHOOL STATUS 



Situation 


Hales 




Females 


Academic 


Drop-out 

( 72 ) 


Aeademie 

( 215 ) 


Vocational 

e 


dub« mostly lAiite 


. 379 * 


. 286 * 


.255* 


.201 


dub« mostly Negro; 
few- -idiites 


.371 


-.027 


.324 


.181 


dttbt half Negro; 
half white 


.41/ 


.116 


.416 


.292 


l^sn^lng a white 
person 


.360s 


.343 


.350* 


.3824 


Work under a fMte 
person 


. 376 ^ 


0 

• 

1 


.136 


.156 


Work side hp side 
with -(diltes 


. 340 » 


.300 


.455 


.149 


Churchy mostly white 


.252* 


.318 


. 26 I <4 


.123 


Churchy half Negro; 
half white 


.439^ 


.290 


.430 


.062 


Churchy mostly Negro; 
few whites 


CM 

• 


.050 


.240 


• 02 $ 


Dating a white person 


CM 

• 


.055 


.360^ 


. 28 ^ 


dose friendy -iMte 


.396* 


.274 


.434* 


.326 


White teacher 


.456* 


.251 


. 632 * 


.265 


Sohooly nc.‘Stly white 


.321* 


.336* 


. 358 * 


.334 


Sehooly half Negro; 
half white 


. 499 * 


.147 


.511* 


. 437 * 


Sehooly mostly Negro; 
few lAiltes 


.387 


.023 


.119 


.352 


Mean 


. 484 * 


.410 


.451* 


.339 



the basis of the ehl square testf this statistic is sl^ilfieant 
at the confidence level of at least . 05 « 
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institutional. Under these circumstances, the involved young Negro seems 
predisposed to further interracial involvement. 

Moreover, if our index of previous interracial contact had not been 
limited to contact with white feUow-students but had covered a variety of 
other interracial dealings and had analysed them in terns of the interracial 
equality or subordination involved, then the lessons to be learned with regajni 
to the effect of interracial es^xlence on interracial attitude would be 
broader. Nevertheless, the importance of this factor of primary relationships 
and mutual acceptance is not easily overstated with regard to the issue of 
school desegregation. Within the last year, the Coleman report of the 
Office of Education enqphasized that quality of education was an important 
facet of the school desegregatim issue. It was followed this year (196?) 
by the wport of the Comoission on Civil Bi^ts viiieh, vdiile endorsing this 
concern with the tangibles and intangibles of school practices, maintains 
that the essential, unavoidable issue in educational achievement for the 
Negro was the "school climate," which in turn was dependent cn its 

racial composition. Our point of view, following from oinr data, en^asises. 
that the barometer of school climate is not merely an instrument idiioh 
measures race ratio. It has to do with- the quality of race relaticnships 
not merely the quantity. 
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CHAPTER VI 



PATTERNS OF PREFERENCE FOR UHITE AND 
NEGRO ASS0GIATB3 



Introdttctlon 

Previous chapters have explored our sample's nlative idllin 0 iiess 
to associate with idiites in a variety of different activities and situations* 
as well as the relationship between the willingness index and other variables! 
parental educatiMi and occupation* the subject's own nobility aspirations* 
desegregated school experiences and infomal voluntary association with white 
fellow students* 

The present chapter ixiqulres whether the same attitudes apply 
indiscriminately to all whites* or on what basis dlseriminatims are made* 

The very fact that sociologists ask members of any one ethnic group 
how they feel about associating with members of ai^ other ethnic group 
reflects a sociological assumption that people do react in ethnic terms* 

To the extent that this assumption is not correct* the subjects' answers 
do not tell as much about their attitudes as about the sociologists* 

Nhen sociologists ask people about their preferences among different 
classes of particular ethnic groups* they may be making it more possible for 
respondents to express a more specific* personally meaningful eholoe* so 
long as the respondent normally reacts in class terms* 

However* if the respondent is not class-oriented in his judgments* 
then the sociologist is just adding to or substituting one gross frame of 
reference— class—for another— race* 
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Among dlTorae pre-test respondents no found that olsss Is often net 
s genersUj understood teimy end not s genersUy used one* (See Appendix A 
regsrdlng our experience uith the elsss eoneept In the pre-tests*) 

We tried» hat eonld not find s conmon denoainstor tern iiliieh tieald 
be genersllj nesniagfhl to our respondents^ idiieh would sepsrste the good 
whites from the bsd» sad idxloh else would be sppliesble siailarlj for elsssiflp- 
iag Negroes* Vhen Rokeseh» s seeisl psyohologist was seeking to distiaipiish 
between rsee prejudiee sad other "belief eye tons" that ai|^t be misldetttlfied 
as "rsee prejudiee" he set dewa these requirements for sa "sdequste theory 
shout pro jndioe"t 



/JiJ should be sUe to take into soeount * * * the follewiag differential 
sttitudest (1) toward different members of the minority greup» (2) toward 



different members of the majority group, (3) toward those who agree regard- 
loss of ethnio oharaeter, and (4) those wto disag^e* It should also 



wen 



try to take into aoeount (5) qualified, eonditior^ aeoeptanee as 
as frank rejeetion as ezprassiens of iatoleraaee** 

ms sjmopsls of findings "was that discriminatory preferenees are made primarily 

on the basis of belief emgruenee ratiier than on a basis of ethnio or racial 

oongruenoe*"^ 

The "belief systems" on the basis of idddi he tested congeniality 
included both race issues and general issues* These fixidings hare been sub- 
stantiated in a nunber of replioated stndies*3 Still we chose not to use 
the Rekeabh format in our own study because t (a) the categories of -choiee 



iHUton Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind (New Tories Basie Books, 
I960), p* 131s* . 



2lbld, . p* 166* 



3s@e for exaoqple, these reports of experiments with white subjects! 
Ctt>ole R* S^th, Li Williams and Ridhard H* Willis, "Race, Sex and Belief 
as Ostemlnsnts of Friendship Acceptance," The Joum^ of pere ewKfeY f"«| 
Soeial l^hology^ XXVEX (February, 1967)t 127-37; B* D* Stein, J* A* Hardjok, 
and H* B* Smith, "Race and Belief t An O^n and Shut Case," Journal of Bsrson- 
ality and Social Rsrehoioer. I (1965)» 28L-89; end Milton Rokeach and Louis 
Mesei, "Race and Shared Belief as Factors in Social Choice," Seienee* CLX 
(January 14, 1966), 167-72* 
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were not sufficiently lneluelire« end (b) their focus was prlnuudly on the 
one-to-one relationships between personally selected Individuals of different 
races or ethnic groups and not with respect to au>re categorical contacts t 
while we are concerned with both* 

Actually In this present studyt an occasional respondent did connent 
In terns which neatly lU^trate the Rokeaeh thesis* For exanqale« there is 
the ease of one unusually soihlstlcated hlg^ sdiool senior idio narked all 
Individual activity itens completely willing" except churches idiloh are 
either predcnlnantly Negro or predominantly idilte* He comes fron the nldiiestt 
and both of his parents are professionals with graduate work In ooUege* 

He handles the question conceming the kinds *tof idiltes whom he prefers thusi 



I am willing to associate with anyone tdio Is obJectlvs« open-minded and 
vltio has something to offer humanity* This reaction concerns my view 
on anyone be they Kegro« Caueaslw« or Mongoloid* 

Then with regard to the question concerning the kinds of Hegroes prefenred 

he reiterates t 

I feel as I felt /^bovej— ai^ person idio has something to offer the world 
culturallyt socially or intellectually I am willing to associate with* 

The Negroes he rejects are 

.Negroes who are "Ibicle Tomlsh" or prejudiced and spongers on the wcn^ld 
X tond to avoid* 1 don*t think these people can offer anything but a 
hard way to go* 

However« responses like these are extremely rare* 

Hi oral Interviews with Negro adults in New Orleans concerning their 
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stereotyped conceptions of white people • Cothran inoluded the following open- 
ended questlonsi (a) "fthat Is the best type of idilte person that you knowt 
WhyT" and (b) "What Is the worst type of vdilte person that you know? Why?"^ 

^Cothrant "Negro Stereotyped Conceptions of Milte B»ople«" p* 234* 
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IVom the Mplles he derived the following elMslfleatlonst^ 



upper olass, rich people 
Intelligent, educated, liberal 
flilddle olasa 
religious tjpe 
Jews 

no best type 
poor whites 
other 



Since these terns do not correspond olosely to the stereotypes or other oon- 
ceptlons of whites revealed In our own pre-tests, they were not deemed usefhl 
as a ehsek-Ust in the present study* 

Nor could we find any other set of eonmon denoninator tera(s) categorising 
different kinds of whites and Negroes which could be presented to our subjects* 
Thus our questionnaire design cane to include a page of open-ended queries* 

Bach respondent is asked (1) whether he feels the- toward all whites, 

(2) with what 'Tcinds" of whites he Is nost wHling to associate, and (3) with 
what "kinds" of whites he is nost unwilUng to associate* Then, to see 
whether and how the tests he appOles toward whites are different fron tho se 

he applies toward Ifegroes, the questions (2) and (3) above are repeated 
with regard to Negroes* 



Basis for Choosing 

Jxi response to our questions, wo learned that our subjects thenselves 
asked three naln questions about whites in eonsldering then as assoeUtest 
(1) What are their attitudes toward Negroes? (2) Uaat are their other (non- 
intorraclal) attitudes and personal traits? (3) What axw their socio- 
eoononle class characteristics? On the basis of what our respondents wrote 
wo derived a code with the following specific categories of eoneem with 
respect to potential white associates t 



^l^d*, p« 250 * 
































1* The attitudes of these idiltes toNud Negroes 

a* their personal attitudes (e»g», aoeeptaneos frlendUnssSt 
non-prejudlee) toward Individual respondont as a Negro or 
toward other Negroes 



mm 



o 



b* tholr Interraolal prinolpilss 

2* Non-lnterraolal attitudes and the personal traits of tlisss idiltss 
a* their being "In" with regard to teenage culture (e»g»t having 
funt going along with the geng) 

b* their penonal qualities not elseiAere elasslfled (e.g.^ 
*W.oe«" eongenl^t intelUgentt sensitive) 



3« Class oharaeterlstios of these iddtes— mainly those which soeiolo^ 
gists generally and respondents sooetlnas interporet as 'Wddls 
olass" 

a* their status or hard work {,••§•$ trying to get sheadt ”b«ok- 
ground") 

b* their propriety or oleahliness . 

o* their being on the sane "level" as respondent 



Barsonal Interraolal Attitudes 

Sy t9T the nost frequent criterion in Judging whites Is how those 
idiltes Judge Negroes* It i.» the criterion naned by two-thirds of the respon- 
dents with regard to the kinds of idiltes with whom they are willing to 
associate, and by three-fourths of the respondents with regard to the kinds 
of whites with idion they are tmwilllng to assooiate*^ 

The preoccupation with white attitudes toward Negroes takes aany 

fomst 

I am willing to associate with any whites idio are willing to associate 
with ms • • • 




i 







• • • who don't intensely dislike Nhgroes* 

• • • idio are not prejudice or don't show it* 

• * * who do not try to aake you angry by saying things to ham joa 
if you are a Negro* 




^Ih retrospect one wonders idiether and to what extent this preponder- 
ance of idkite-oxlented replies can be attributed to the emtext in wfaihh the 
kinds-of-iiiites questions are asked— the context being an interracial question- 
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• • • white peoide that would stand br your side* like for iastanee 
in filets, ete* 



*^ite people who do not think they better than jout* **iii6 don't think 
they are abowe yoa"| "eho will treat as as Z would prefer to be treated (equal)** 
*Ihey are the ones who don't oare if you are purplo** 



Ihterraeial RAnoiBles 

In coding we tiled to distinguiah between those idiose criterion was 
not nerely the personal interracial attitude of a white person« but his 
interracial prlaeipleci* \h wanted to know to idut extent our young subjeeta 
were notiwated interraeially by ideological concems« or at least inollned 
to oonnunieate in suoh terns* these ure the terns of politiost but rarely 
were they the language of our respondents* Very fewt oidy about 4 per centt 
seened ^arly to express thenselves in abstract interracial concepts such 
as *a person idio is willing to accept the fact that all non are created equal 
regardless of Color* Race or Creed t t t" or "who will understand the problon 
of Negroes** 

While we also provided a separate code for prlnoipaled responses 
based on religious or ethical premises other than race, alnost no one (about 
2 per cent of the total sample) responded in these terns* Only very oooasion> 
ally would someone specify that he would be most willing to associate with 
those whites i^o *are really trying to live a Christian life** 

Ihe largest number of our respondents think and feel« or at least 
exi»ess themselvest in personal terns rather than in terns of any kind of 
principles when considering the interraoial attitudes of potential assodatas 
who are white* 



K6n»aiterraeial Attitudes 

About half as many respondents seemed to classify' whites on the basis 
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of the personal attitudes of these idiltes toward people In generslt not toward 
Negroes In particular* But hero toot it was often hard to interpret on lidel 
of these two bases the olassifioation was being made* For Instanoot the 

"people that are nice and idio X weald feel at ease aiwond" was coded 
as "people in general*" Rowerert idien that sasM respondent desi^Mted his 
unwyJlingness to assooiate with the Idnds of people that are caJj nice toward 
jou because It is polite and all the tine jou know thoj don't like 7 on»" be 
Bsj well haws been replying in racial terns and was coded oecordin^lj* 
dnswera which were acre unsnbigaouslj personal were "people who are Idnd and 
nice, intelligent" or "with pleasant and pleasing personality** 

Oceasionalty, aceeptanee by this young, Negro popnlatimi appeared to 
hinge on the whites' being "in* in a teen-culture or peer^group* Otoe fOnale 
drop-out accepted ^te "girls that are hep or sonewhat like Negro's because 
I haws a few friends like that" and one male drop-out preferred "the kind 
that would be willing to go along with the crowd and with anybody he's 
around*" . . 

Class Characteristics 

As the tables show, sooio-ecenoaio olass is of wary oinor ooncern in 
choosing white associates* *7fiLddle olass criteria," e*g*, proptriety, deoen^, 
status, are suggested by only about 10 per cent of the respondents* Qua l i t i e s 
of statust striding for status or having achieved it are reflected by prefer- 
ences for "the educated" and rejection of "the uneducated and illiterate,* 
or often, of "poor idiite trash* Qualities of appearanoe and behavior are 
smetiaes specified, as in wiUingness-to-assooiate with "anyone idu> oondnots 

our pre-tests, this frequently enressed scorn of poor white 
tyash was esqplalned in these termst idilte folks, in contrast to Negroes, 
have so aany chances to get ahead that those idio fail oust be no good at 
all* 
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or herwlX « • a~«>t «« rrspoctftd person" or has "good B«mrs." 
One student uho eurtOy rejects "thugs mi vendels," ecoept, "oooperettee 
oltlsens." Ooo«lonsUy. the specUlo tem tdddle clues" Is used, or "better 
oUss" or "hl^ doss," dth or dthout bohuolorsl oxplMiutl"*** 
often, the nKMle oUss syndrone hue Just been ossuned by the reseureher ubon^ 
0 vsrlety of propriety, deeency end otutus terns ere glren by the respondent.^ 
Hben e fo» eddltlonel persons W something like "I nould bo nUling 
to essooisto uith uhito bn ny lew! end not under ey loeel," it U for fron 
oertain uhether or not •Oeeel" in this case neans soeio.econonio olaas leeol. 
There are Use respondents for idion the adddls olaso label is 
• aetually a baUs for rejection rather than aoeeptence. Ooe respondent, for 
instance, prefers "iddte peojOe of low incone. Booause we ere just about 
in the sane shape"; adding parenthetically, the word "understanding." the 
sans respondent deelares herself most unwilling to essooisto with ■bddUo 
snd high Uass whites because they think they are better tl«n oUored peoplo. 

If we nova into their nei^borhood* they will mov©*" 

A good many answers include moltiiOe criterU of accepUbility and 
are therefore doubly or triply coded as personal traits, class traits, and 

personal intejfracial attitudeoi 

Kind, respectable peoplo who are not prejudiced abcut others. 



White persons who are clean, well-groomed and easy to got along with and 
one who wouldn't care what race you are. 



The white poo^e lAo have a very nice personality, good manners, and 
someone tdio would like one for myself, 



IMS ar. swa«i that to th. rospg.dsnt._thw. wfo ^a^W 

have sigftified "ndd^ ®^**L2«ln*to S*found in the mind of the researcher 
the "class" concept is more certain ^ w rouna in w « traits" 
than iTthe mind of the research subject, Secoi^, 'Wddle class tt^s 

lif l2jtt^5a3S^mS"bJ*te^ J^^SSlhSiit” st5ble®members of the Negro 
fwd white working class. 
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k —fiT nvifflber of rosponses Indlemto that an ojcploitati’fo aotlvatloii 
underlies « uUIin^ess-to-essoeiate with such idiites as those id&o **are 
suckers" and/or who "hUI hoj ne drinks and giro as ■ouej.'^ 

Less then 15 per cent indicate (nerely oheekinc the prorided spaoe) 
that they feel "the sans way towards ^ white people," and list no "kinds 
of white people" with idioa they would be nost willing, and neat umiilliBg, 
to assooiate. 

In sonaaxy, with regard to the kinds of idiites witt idion respoadento 
are willing to associate, these general patterns prewail tbroai^eiit the 
sample t the nost frequently cited criterion is that of favorable attitudes 
toward Negroes* Bsrsmial (not racially- oriented) attitudes and traits of 
idiites are mentioned maoh less often* A small portion regard all idiites as 
the sane and make no seleetion at all and an even smaller fraction of respon* 
dents refer to preferred bless qualities* 






B«gla for Raieetina Nhites 
Parsonal Racial Attitudes 

The same patterns apply— in reverse— with regard to the kinds of 
idiites with idiom respondents are unwilling to associate* For instanoe, there 
is clear rejection of those idio "think they are better than you*" The unwilUnc- 
ness questions elicit IhUer replies and greater vehemence* Oins, one 



iThis exploitative attitude toward idiites was spelled out in greater 
detail in a variety of pre-test interviews* For emple, sever^ medied 
students idio "prefer not to be bothered with them (i*e*, idiites) uidess it 
is to ny advantage," therefore totally rejected lower elass idiites who 
"oaiinot do aiything to help me*" Similarly, with regard to the yestion 
about wilUneMss to many upper elass idiites and Jews, severe freshmen 
girls replied, "Why riot, upper class and Jews are rich and wo^ ya n secu rity*" 
Revenlng the sexes, one eo^ttered Negro male who felt that •Sjhiw WM*n 

haTo a adsconcaptlon about Negro nahhood^ regards tbea ee "Juet thla^ to 

be bothered with only if he needs then* He explains that he is merely reeipro- 
oating the attitude whites have towsrd Negroes* 
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respondent lAe expresses his unullllngness brleflj In texns of "no hostiU^ 
and "feeling of equelltj." replies nore emphstleslly vltb respeot to bis 
umdUlngnesst "the deep down poor and sons rich soathem whites lAo don't 
know when slavery ended and those who think Negroes are. brainless and below 
then." In the *biost unwilling" repUest awch sensitivity Is evidenced toward 
hypoeriqr on the part of wfattes who 

"diow teoth," nere^ pretending to be frlendl7-«the ones who are friendly 
to you on the outside but hate you on the Inside* 

that would wwAi* In your faoe and lau^ behind your baok and call you 
blade* 

lalk like a dog about you dien you are not there* 

Agidnt the oral pre-test Interviews are nore eloqiuent than the brief 
written notaUens on the questionnaire* For exaiqple, the follcwlng notes 
were taken from an Interview with a Tifest £ndlan studentf dio first enoountered 
white Amerloans idien he entered the U* S* amy and ms stationed In the 
United States* Be says he— 

detests then completely« and does not want anything to do ^th theik 
Their attempts at frlenddilp are eoapletely phony; they make no attempt 
to understa^ me or any Negro as an Individual* 

He Is omivlnoed that 

none of then are going t£ stick out their necks for 
remy friendly whites /.that he my In undergrad school* 
h^oan be a friend to them, but not a true friend* 

^* 1 ^* Chai»a<^ ta>iatles 

Among the soclo-eeonomlo blass categozy of rejeotlons, there is 
specified *^iowi-llfe gutter type" and Is we have mentioned before, "the poor 
iddte tradi that the white peo]^ of the better olass do not like Msoolatlng 
with. The ones they pretend they don't have." Ono respondent willing to 
associate with *bdddle olass idilte people idio ue clean and IntelUgant," 
said she "would not want to be associated with the lower olass idiltes such 
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*8 peopl* who keep dirty homes and keep themselees dlrty«** end went on to 
eaqdsin, *^ot that I am of a hi^er class. I am a clean person snd milt 
to be around dean peoplo • • •” 

Others rejeet not merely the "poor ones" hut the "one idio has a lot 
of money«" "upper class idio think that the Negroes to be donned all the 

time." 

speeifioaUy rejected are orladnalst mentioned a doien times 
or so, and K. K. X., segregationists, pre-judgers, and klansmen. Spedfiod 
less often are police, Jews, grown-ups, or "those of the older generation 
he eause they have many prejudices from the old times." Also specified arc 
young people and whites who over-ldenUiy with Negroes, "who continially 
remaric hbout how they hate white people and would rather be a Mepra." 

2a general, objeotionable interracial attitudes are mentioned as a 
basis for rejecting whites considerably more often than positive iaterradsl 
principles are mentioned as a basis for accepting idiites. Objectloncbilm 
class traits are mentioned as a basis for rejecting whites somewhat more 
often positive class traits are mentioned as a basis for accepting 
tf b**"*. However, personal <|ualitie8 are more frequently mentioned as a basis 
for acceptanee than rejection. Apparently when these young Negroes gsTi^rMid 
the categorical caste and class basis for avoiding interracial association, 
they have sli^t inclination for rejection of idiites on personal predicates. 

While the general patterns of acceptability described above prevail 
throuc^iout the sample, there we some in-sdhool/out-of-sehool differentials 
and sex differentials. For example, the male drop-outs give fewer aasmro 
in- all categories of both willinffiess and uimiUlngness. they check more 
often *^o selection," and "the sane way towards |11 white people." Ihsj 
also rejeet whites are not 
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Vihlle the female drop-outs, as compared with females la sohool, 
give fewer answers and frequenUj ohoose the eategorj **no seleotion,” thsj 
do not feel "the same wagr towards ^ white people." Jh oeoparlsoa with 



Basis for Choosing Mesro 

Our saaqple's main eonoem about white assoolates Is their attitude 
toward Negroes. Ihe mala eonoem about Negro assoolates Is the iHiy ) of 
th^ are. la oonspLoueus contrast with the erlterla for selecting white 
associates Is the relatlvelj low percentage of raee-orlented answers and the 
relatlvelj hl^ percentage of personal and class criteria for Negro associates 
(see Tables Jk and 35)* Expressed la caste-class concepts, this contrast 
means that Interracial contacts are defined prlmarllj in terms of the caste 
relationship and Intraraclal contacts are defined in class terns, or la more 
personal terms. 

Over and over again, however, the "personal" traits deemed desirable 
even among Negro associates have more than personal significance. They derive 
from minority group history, status, and proULems. Sometimes they reflect 
a consciousness of caste stereotypes, and an attempt to dlsldentlfy self with 
the dominant group's objectionable "typical Negro" stereotype. For Instanee, 
la one high school, a senior who Is *h»st willing" to associate with those 
Negroes *Niho act human and have the same respect for whites that they eaqwet 
from then," declares herself tiost unwilling" to associate with 'Nlggerlsh* 
Negroes who act loud and rowdy and don't have respect or eonslderaUon for 
fellow humans." la another school, a girl who favors "those lAo are cultured 
and refined and who have a purpose in life, also friendly" rejects "loud, 
boisterous, uncouth, sloppy typical Negroes suoh as smue of those at • 
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the male drop-outs, they shew a surprising eoncem with class and personal 
traits of potential white assoolates. 
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and she nanes her oua hl^ sohool* A student at a third school aoeepts "those 
Negroes who aot Intelligently and dlsproro the theory that Negroes aren't 
ai^thlag but 'Blaok tradi,"* and rejeots "those ehe fit the tern 'Nigger' 
and try to prove that ue aren't equal to the white raoe." Others are umdlUng 
to assoolate with *Vegroes from down South" and *Vegroes la gangs*” 

Among the personal traits that are mentioned dosens of times la 
seleotlag or rejecting Negro assoolates are self-respeot and rospeot for 
others* ConoelvahiLyt this emphasis emerges as an over-oompensatlen for the 
Negroes' oaste-llke deprivations* Without a White oontrol groupt these data 
alone are not sufficient to Judge Whether the emphasis on self-respeot and 
respect for others Is dhuraoterlstlo of oontemporairy youth la generalt or 
only of the Negro sequent* The quality of "snobbishness" Is also repeatedly 
out as a speolal ooncemt and may similarly connote a minority group 
sensitivity* 

Sven more frequently verbalised Is the unwilUn^iess to assoolate 
with "anyone who Is unwilling to assoolate with me*" Wien these replies 
were made vis-i-vis whites, they seemed possibly to olgniiy dependenqy and 
a low self-esteem (l*e*. It's up to the other fellow to decide whether we 
are to have a relationship, and If he only accepts me. I'll oertaihly accept 
him)* In the present context, vls-A-vls Negroes, this Interpretation nay 
also apply* Ih fact, it oonfoms to the theory that Negro personality, 
by necessity to coping with white, develops charaotertstlos of 
dependency and low self-esteem which remain in Intragroup relatlonWhlps as 
well* 

However, It Is equally reasonable to postulate that in sene eases 
these answers may eonnote Instead a self-respecting unwillingness to force 
oneself on others, coupled with a hicJi measure of demooratio tolerance. 
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«nd a social poU^ of non-discrimination* Without examination in greater 
depths these different interpretations remain in the reaSa of speculation* 

Rarely is a rej^ «Atich is coded as "personal” exolusiTslj that* 

(Of course it is inconceivable to the sociological mind that either vocabulary 
or values can be exclusively personal*) A few terns such as "IntelUgeat^* 
"sensitive,” Idnd and friendly" are relatively distinct fron other categories 
in our code* Other "person^ terns" such as "congenial” are based on unknown 
points of reference* Other personal conslderatims in choosing Megro associatee 
border or overlap criteria conventi«ially labeled as adddle-elass* fbr example, 
one vocational sbhool girl is willing to associate with "the ones that carry 
themselves in a way suited for them, with honor, dignity" and rejects those 
who are "loud and uncouth*” Another prefers "the refined type*" Repeatedly, 
there is a strong selection of those "idio don't get you in trouble*" It is 
frequently qualified by the phrase "but can take care of themselves lAien 
trouble comes their way,” or "can help me when in trouble*" 

When a student replies that she is most willing to associate with 
"the kinds of Negroes that will always help you in any way, like for instance 
when a idiite group Jump one Negro and you go and call for help^" it again 
appears that this personal quality (i*e* , helpfulness) is not exclusively 
"personal" either* Zt may be seen instead as having a survival function 
for a harrassed minority group* At times, the em|hasis which we regard as 
*hdddle class” is not so much on good behavior but on striving "to get ahead 
in life*" In other instances, both aspects are combined In a reoopiisable 
middle-class iqnadrome as in the ease of one big^ school senior idle endorses 
those Negroes who meet the four requirements t "well-mannered, hif^ily rated, 
most interest In his future, alwiys ready on a job*" Glass is aiore frequently 
a basis for rejecting Negro associates than for accepting then* The 
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the OMS t^t let enarthing be eeld about them and not try to stand up 
for the^r rig^tt and also the one «iio think they are better than 
Negroest tut they are not* 

Ihere is also oensure of those idle 

^ ty erltlolsing and stopping the other man from getting 




A sort of race identification is imj^ed in the idllinpiess of a fev 
respondents to assooiate with "all Negroes«" with no distinctions* Obe dzo^ 
out explains} "A Negro is a Negro; Z sm no better than he ist and he*s no 
better than X anu • • t" idiile an aeademio senior deelareS} *Z an to 

associate with Just about any kind of Negro because I feel eqpal with then*" 
Answers indioating the selection of Negro assodates on the t 
of racial criteria often overlap or include other eriteria* one eooa- 
tional school senior elnoidatest "I would like to associate with a Negro 
who has a lot of respect for his raest the other race, and for himself* One 
idiose manners are not of a low callous being*” 

In general} the viewpoints g^aned from the racially-oriented answers 
to our wiUingness-to-associate questions ue many-sided and moderate* Often 
one reply expresses a dual obligation; toward Negroes and also toward whltas; 



as in censoring the kind of Negyo who is "Dhole Tonld or prejudiced 
sponges on the world * • *" Moreover} there are occasional expressions of 
disapproval} among both academies , and drop-outs of "those idio the 
owe them sraething}” or ”• • * who down every white person for no apparent 
reason* These Negpraes have no tolerance*"^ 

i 

Our respondents tell us In several ways that they use the same criteria 



for considering white and Negro associates* Sometimes} in about 10 per cent 



Altooui^ our questions were not designed to measure the extent or 
intensity of race pride or "Black Power" sent^ntS} we think that had these 
sentiments been strong in spring} 1965} among the young people in our saimlS} 
they would have been evidenced in response to the open-end questions* 
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of the easost they say so oxpUeltlyt or use the same wording In their kinds 
of-whites, Jcmds-of-Negroes wiUlng-and-imwllllnf answers. For Instanoe, 
a girl wbo declares herself most uiwilUng to associate with "low life gotter 
types- among whites does likewise with regard to Negroes. Others <*o write 
that they are most willing to aesoelate with the kinds of iddtes "liio wooW 

be most willing to associate with na" specUy •• '****^ 

to Negroes. Or, another replies with regard to Negroes, "I feel Just about 
the same as I do about id»ite peojae. There are gpod and there are Ud. I 
would like to assooiate with those I felt were good." This point of slew 
is echoed in responses such as, "I haws played with i*lte children all my 
life and I found then no different than Negroes. I hare worked for Negroes 

and whites and I still find no real dlfferenoe." 

The similarity of criteria for Negro and white assocUtes nay be 
masked hf the coding of a giren answer as "personal" ^n made with regard 
to the former, but "Interracial- with regard to the Utter assocUtes. It 
is not always possible to Interpret whether race or personal factors are Involved, 
or both; the assumption of race involvement U made with regard to whites, 
but not with regard to Negroes. Although this assumption may not be walid 
in every case, general knowledge indicates that U most Uterraclal reUUons 
in thU country at this time, this assumptUn is realUtic more often th«i not. 

Only a handlhl of respondents screened Negro assocUtes on the basU 
of their ethics, religion or poUtics. Several others required -Jpespeot 
for dvll authority- and occasionally the poor were ruled out or the rich 

ml ooeaslonallyf tie dlas* B*ffo#*** 

B, Mmutac th. J)M«. tor «>e.i>tli« (fc«U 3») .nd thot* 1»p 
ing (fcW* 35) H«gr« UMOl.t«s, crUto oontrMt. anp*«r. J*r.«oa troiU 
tn «tlf4l*tad as s basis fop seesptsnes In noTS than half ttia aaawra, bat 
«t for rajaotlon. -dsaa qaaUttaa- aia aMrtlonad In rajaetlona »»a fpaqaantlT 
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than la aoceptancea, Whila stated earlier, race-oriented repUea are not 
so frequent xilth regard to Hegro assoolatea as with regard to white assoolatea 
when they do appear, they are wore often in a negatlee oontext* All thia 
seens to confirm a general psychological (rather than racial) ttosls that 
I ) Individual criteria are used 3a connection with people we like and know and 

categorical criteria with those idkoa we dislike or reject and therefore don't 

know, or don't know and therefore dislike* 

Within the sample there are differentials on both glrl/bcy and la^ 
sdhool/out-of-school bases* In sheer quantity of response, girls tend to 
write more than boys* This sex differential is likely to result in exaggerated 
l»-sehool/out-of-school differentials because it happens that our hlfji school 
has more girls and our drop-out sample more boys* As contrasted with 
the In-sehool sample, a larger portion of out-of-school responses with regard 
to Negroes based their willingness to assoelate on a personal criterion and 
a larger portion of these personal criteria have to do with teen-age "In* 
traits* 

About one-third of the total answers specified a class basis for 
choosing Negro associates* When these class references are subdivided In 
terns of references and anpearance and general decency oa the one hand, and 
of hard work and status on the other, another contrast emerges between the 
In- and out-of-school groups* The latter rarely talk of bard woilc and gutting 
a he a d * In fact. In this regard as in ethers, the drop-out mle deviates from 
the sample pattern and mentions almost no status characteristics* 

TV>iw*lopiient of Interracial Attitudeo 

In to the willingness instrument and the Idnds-of-whltes/ 



klnds-of-Negroes open-end question, our study used «ae more approach In 
exidorlng Negro perspectives toward idiltes* At the close of the question- 
naire session we asked. 
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thii thing vat and hw ^^"^^SM^^or’S^S******** 
did it nake"y3tt Ilka idiites nora, or truat than lass, or saehT) 



uh4i> elosa to ona.ihlxd of tha rospondants («ora aalas than faMlas) fallad 
to iBiwr thl* it«, BMV «ed th» qn.itt» u • *or tttMMOtitam 

.fUeu. a»e. tbw 

.«y to oUirtfy th. ««.». a» w -l-Mt l^»rtmt tldaf* »o^ 
thtt oiv othor <ito tho roipoi«J*«t'» om poMowI oipoiloiieoo oltli *lto., 

athoo,! It HM doiipiotod to 1M» thm ono-thW of tho tooponooo.*’ Iho 

dootoioo popooMl o»ptrl«»oo rtot»i trm too oooito^ «»t t«iiolto»TI 
tto too of . -^gtottog* togro^tod toUot to . norU. fu oUttoB, to too 
■oot tottaoto Old ondtoliigi "Ooo of too thtogo tolch »odo to Uko toltu to 

bo«««o q, tothor «M OM." A f«, ropltod toot too qtoUtloo of too idilto 

M «, todloldtoi toio toot to* tort toportoBt. Ovor ono^oorto roltoroitod 



W .to-toot. totorvl«».o domtootto t^^go otor^ttol^^^ 

Into datail on this scora. For extapla, ona atjdont « w aur^ 

ss; S*5«to”tg^ 

SS » "opoctol.- tog. to ».J.^._tto;u^ 

told to ifWJ. ^ im to (ooeloW 

has staged with xna. Even ^ iddte peovls cobs to Kagro 

gatharlngs, not meatlngs, I foal that W ^ «as siora Sfla^ 

gatherings litan they taw After being in an Eastern 

Itood iv otoM po^’» •2*SS^t^«rtS3 0 »dhSf^*.tlU didn't 
ei^ ^oftoSl^toS SSoptii^ to ooeUl ootloltloo to 

into direct contact with. Just haing nare www ^ 

rtdeh to pradoBtoontly Negro hoo node ly otttt^o towto tome 

I to toltofr todlff.r«A. tot h«. ..dtoeltir toeord. ... 

wfaltas." 
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that their etUtude towasd wfaltee le contingent upon the iMtee* attitude 
toward them* An age preference le expreesed in a dosen or eo oaeoBf ne w a ll y 
for joong wtiitee lAb are regarded as nore faeereble toward Megroeet "Ihe 
nost Inpo^ant thing was the teenagere* Moat of the older adult tea oh ere 
eaenad to be prejudlee • • •** But a few preferred older idilteet "I have 
known soine irtiltee and can aay that 1 truat thea« If thay have aoae age* 

Iheae young whltea are too hl|^ Btruag*** 

In elaaall^FiBg each anauer on the baala of how the reported *^at 
laportant thing" contributed to wUlingMaa or umdlllapieBB to aaaoolate ^ 
with idilteat over three tinea aa naay reapendenta report thlnga iMeh were 
favorable toward whltea and/or contributed to wUUneieBa to aaaoolate rather 
♦Ayn unuUlingseaBc Moat of the coonenta tend toward Interraelal anityt ■ 
expreaaed at varloua prlTate and public levela* For exuplef one vocational 
aehool senior volunteera* "I felt that both raeea had problena and the onl^ 
way to aolve these problems was to join then togettor and see how they could 
be made better and get a better underatanding of each other*” 

Some reapondenta deliberately attempt to detoxify the racial element 
in Negro-^te relations and render It benignly psrson-te-person. For 
exasqplet one aoademlo senior answers "the nost Important thing" <|uestlon 
thuat "I don*t feel that there was any partleular Incident or person who 
made me feel the way I do* I lurae always felt that all people deserved the 
same oenslderaUon and opportunities. I don't allow ay feelings about idilte 
people to be Influenced by the general racial atnoaidiere* I would ev alu a te 
any white person by the same standards as I would anyone else, irtildi would 
be their feelings for me and their ability to help me understand and appreciate 
with faults and virtues. I an willing to give anyone a fair chance 
who la willing to do the same for me." 

Several go so far as to say they get along better with whites than 
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Negroast "I feel that the aoet Inportant thing that ude m feel the waj 
I do about ^tea «aa mf aesooiatlon with then* Z haee found that as far 
aa working oe n di ^^-***** go Z can get. a l o n g £aj^ (reapondent trlple—underldnea 
thia Moxd) better with whitea than with Negroea. Aa far aa outaide aotleitiaa 
Z aaaooiate oora with Negroea but an completely willing to ahare ny tine with 
^^tea*” And then aeoretarial trainee addat "All of ua hare found at 
one or another that there are a few bad racea and yea en*t 

i the whole race beeaaae of thoae few people." 

There are aereral renlndera that Negroea are alao prejudloed againat 
one another, "audh aa U^t-aklnned and dark aklnned- . . . "ao i*y the big 
fuaa dsottt idiite and Negro re l a tion rtiipa. " 



Cenelnaion 

The findinga with regard to Ihe kinda of iddtea and of Nagroea with 
whom our respondenta are moat willing and moat unwilling to aaaooiate ahow 
hsw greatly Negro Interracial at’U.tudea are oonditioned by and conditional 
upon white interracial attltudea. Conalderlng whether or not to aaaocUte 
with idiitea, the Negro aska first, how do thoae whitea feel about aaaooiat- 
ing with met He then suite hia own disposition to his aoseosmont of idiite 

predispoaitien. 

Nb use the term "contingenqr factor" for thia Intervening variable 
in the Negro interracial perapeotlve. Zn Ita prominence it diatingaibhes 
the interraciiQ. aontlmenta of minority {proup mahbera from idiat ia ordinarily 
known aa "prejudice," and there is no predae counterpart for this factor 

in dominant group prejudioe. 

as sodal-paychelogLoal theorlea atreaa, in all interperaonal 
relationa, without regard to race, the partioipanta are mtually coocemed 
with anticipating the responaea of those with idiom they interact. Moreover, 
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In any kind of stratification cystan it is generally mors incurfjent upon the 
sooiaUy subordinate to pay close attention to the clues of his superiors* 

In our oim datst this concern with acceptance by others is swan erjressed 
by Negroes to a lloited degree with regard to Negro associates* Bit what 

the contingency factor so noteworthy with regard to the Negre*s later* 
racial feelings is its enphasist the fact that it is of such prlaaxy coocem* 
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CONCUISIOilS AMO XMTBRFRBSAXIOilS 



In th« tprlng of 1966 w* asasurod an aapeet of tho latorraoial 
attittadaa of 582 Negro youths in Vaahlngtont D. €•• about 80 per oent hl|^ 
sonlora and 20 per cent drop-outs* Wo used a questlonnaivs idddk 
eoUseted daU on their wUUnguess to assoeiate with idiites, sodo-eoenonlo 
background and sdiool desegregation experiences* Oar Index of Interracial 
attitudes was based on the Indicated degree (on a scale of 0 to 4) of wiUSni- 
ness to assoeiate with whites In 15 different kinds of Interracial sltuatlona 
wfaldi waried in Importance and fanillarlty to the sub^eott in Intlma^ of ooio- 
tactf and In group racial composition* 

Ih addition to Inmiaerable minor points« our major findings weret 
(1) there is not so such race pre judLee (defining this term on the basis 
of unwillingness to assoeiate with whites) among tbis population as we had 
assumed; and (2) the degree of wiUin^iess to assoeiate varies principally 
with (a) the situationt (b) the aehpol status of the young persont (o) the 
extent of his inforxnal« voluntary ejqperlenee with white fellow-stadents« 
and (d) the kinds of whites whom he perceives* 

Our major theoretloal contribution has to do with what seems to be 
the distinctive Character of minority group prejudice as eot^mred with dominant 
group prejudiee* Ihis dlfferenee« related to the subordlnate« aocosmodative 
relationship of the Negro to whites« is so great that we generally prefer 
to avoid the term "prejudiee* " Ibrhaps *Wnority perspectives" would be 
better* WC find that an iiqwrbant dimension of Megroea* wilUnpiess to 
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Associate with uhltss is iiieir anticipation of the reaction of the whites 
to that association* U» derive the foxnala "N»ipro disposition depends on 
white pre-disposition'' and emploj the phrase "contini^nsj factor" to identify 
this phenonsBon* 

The Exten *- Mt^^^ nenass to Associate With Ifcites 

The mean willingness index score of cor entire popolation was 3*16» 
which falls between the two eategories» (3) "sooewhat willing to associate" 
and (4) "coo^etelj willing to associate*" Our expeetations» staaidng fcen 
sources as varied as newspaper headlines and interaction theory were that 
we would find greater anti-iddte sentiment than we aotuallj did* Our original 
viewpoint was that the Negro side of interracial relations had been largelj 
overlooked and that it was hi^ time it be researched* Ua assuaed that when 
this overslept had been corrected and Negro prejudioe was properly researohed» 
it would be discovered in all its quid-pro-qpo enomity to be the reciprocal 
of white prejudice toward Negroes* OuantitativBly» this does not turn out 
to be true* Nor is it oonqiletely true qualitatively* Interracial attitudes 
as experienced and expressed in a minority group are not merely a retaliatlTe 
"counter-prejudice"^ of dominant group prejudiee* The prejudice phenomenon 
between the two groups is not analogous because it is eoaqpUcated by their 
status differences* Sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander* Double 
standards do porevail in many social relationships^ including those between 
minority and dominant group msnibers* This is what we did not rebken with 
sufficiently in our anticipation of a hi^ level of Negro hostili‘^» as 
ejqxressed in terms of unwllllngiess to associate with idiites* 

ICothrant "Negro Stereotyped Conceptions of Nhite Biople»" p* 17* 
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SjjMgM^gJ^Dlfferentials In Wlllin oan 

Ihe rango of naan wiUlngnaaa indaxas for IndlTidnal sitoatlona la 
froB 1*67 to 3 * 70 , deamstratlng tha tuafannaas of tha Intarraolal dlapoaltiea* 
IJM1* thara la aarkadlj laaa uilUagaaaa In eartaln Intljaata aotlvitiaat 
notleaably siarrlaga and dating which Inaolva tha Intarraeial aax taboOf 
la not trua to tha aana axtant In othar Intiaata aetialtiaat o*g*t 
frlandahlp or aoolal olubat whan tha racial eoaposition of tha group Infolaad 
ia balanoad or pradondnantly Nagro* Horaoaart attitudaa toward par t io ip a>« 
tion in intarraeial churehaat aehoola and eluba ara nora oorralatad with tha 
racial eoispoaition of thaaa groups than with tha dagraa of Intlaaoj in tha ^ 
activity itself* Ihis wa intarporat as further avidanoa that intarraeial 
eontaot is not ra jeotad par sat but when it involves a greater risk of non- 
aeeeptanea by ^^tas* 

It is also noteworthy that tha bluest indexes ara eonnaetad with, 
those interracial situations with ^diieh the respondents have had opportunity 
to baeome f aniliart regardless whathor or not the activity is traditional 
aeeeptabla* 



to-Sghool/Out.of-Sehool Differentials in 

Althott{^ famalas generally express greater wilUncpiass than aalas 
to associate with tMtas» except In tha activities with sexual inpUoationst 
th* greatest consistent differential is between the In-sehool and drop-out 
populations* Neither the education nor occupation of our subjects* parrats 
is decisive in datarulnlng tha extant of wiUingnesSt nor la the shbjaet*a 
own nobility aspirations* The prapotanea of the in-sehool/out-of-seheol 
factor in accounting for variance in interracial attitude suggests that it 
represents nora than Just a soclo-aeononie dinension* It is an athnoeantxio 
truisn that the drop-out generally cones fktn idiat wa oall a "poorar” 
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background idiether bjr "poor” «e man less money, less education, less occupa* 
tional prestige, or less of the material and non^oaterial variables derived 
there ftrom* But uhatever the range of occupational and educational oondi* 
tlons in the drop-outs* background (and our data demonstrate a ranga), the 
drop-out is. In practical terms if not ideological rationale, an anti- 
establishmntarian. He is "tray out," not only out of schools (which is 
the mans in oontemporaiy (hilted States culture of ixsiuetlng the sub-adult 
into the estabUshment) but "cut of it* in general, fie has been segregated, 
unintegrated and abandoned, not mrely by the schools he has himself abandoned 
but by society at large, fie is alienated, powerless, nonaless and seoially 
isolated^ in an anomie social world.^ The Negro drop-out cannot feel elose 
to the white "centre" of mass society, for his own life is lived at the darker 
rings of the periphery. Hs is an exception to the fmral equalltarianisn” 
which SMls sees as the dynamie of modem mass demera^;^ and he does net 
seem to be affected by the "dispersion of eharlsRs from the center outward 
in the whole variety of ethnic groups and peoi^s." It is, therefore, he 
who shares least in "the ultimate values and beliefs which govern the society" 



^Oui^t G. Doan, "Alienation: Its Ksaning and Msasuremnt," Amrican 
Sociological Review. HVI (October, 1961), 753* 



^A "stxlkint^y hi{^" correlation between perception of society as 
anoado and prevalence of prejudice against minority groups was found by Lso 
^le in an unpubli^ed study reported by GordonJLUport (The Nature, of l»eiudioe. 
/Cambridge, Hassaehusetts: Addison-lifesley, If"^, p. 225). The sam correla- 
tlon could be expected among Negroes. In fact, in a recent M. A. dissertation 
in the Washington, D. C. area statistically reliable differences in anti-iMte 
attitudes were found ^dien 40 Negro delinquents were empared with 40 non- 
delinquents. The latter were judged on the basis of their answers to an orally 
administrated questionnaire to be *baore embittered toward Caucasians and 
pessimistic about the future than non-delinquent boys" (Milton 0. NbOinty, 

"An Livestigatlon of Racial Antagonism as a Fossiblm Pa^or in the Oelin^enqy 
of Negro Boys, /pnpublished H. A. dlsserta'U.on, The Amrican Dhiversity, 
Oepartmnt of Peqrehology, Washington, 0. C., 1952/» P* 



^Edward Shils, "The Theory of Mass Society," Diogenes. XXIX (Fall, 



1962, 45-66. See also, Edward Shils, "Centre and Ibriph4:2y," in The Lecie 

■ - - * &o ■ “ ‘ 



of Barsonal Knowledge. Essays presented to M. Bolanyi (London: Routlsdge 
and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1961). 
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and aost lacks the "affimatlva attitude toward established authority” whidb 
holds the society together. He also lacks an afflraatire atUtude toward 
the elite who wield this authority, and toward the structure of institutions, 
notably sohools, at the center of the sooiety. Indeed, the Man peroentage 
of "eoapletely willing” responses to the fifteen itens on our test was oidy 
about 4o per cent for the drop-outs oonpared with close to 60 per oent for 
their in-sdhool oontenporarles. 

Sohool Experience Differential in 

khils the extent of desegregated school experlenoe did not greatlj 
affect the wiUingiess index In this rather hoacgeneously segregated youth 
population, the salient school Tarlable turns out to be the degree of eelnn* 
tary infomal oontaot between the subjects and their white fellow-students. 

For nost indiwidual actiwities and situaUons on oUr list of fifteen as well 
as for the man willingness indexes, there is a distinct relationsfaip between 
t!?e extent of infomal experience with white felloi^students and the de^^e 
of willingness to associate. This is alaost InTariably true when this infomal 
experience has occurred outside the physical Halts of the sohool, and the 
statistioal significance of the findings is usually wery hi|^, soaetims 
beyond the .001 lewel. This well supports our hypothesis that institutional 
idiotates or ewen fomal ”equal status associations” are net nearly so iaportant 
in affecting attitudes as the infomal, prlaary relationships lAlch aiiJit 
or aicJit not emrge in a foraally desegregated institatieo. 



Thamnds of Whites” Differential in WSJ 

VIhen queried ooneeming the Idndf of idiites and Negroes iriioa they 
would seleet or rejeet as associates, our subjectii stress tbrn interracial 
attitudes of these whites toward Negroes. While there are sons class and 
personal criteria for seleoting assooiates whioh overlap for both Negroes 
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and whitest the nain test with regard to white associates is their willingness 
to associate with Negroes* This eonspieaous finding also serves to re-einphjB^ 
size how minority group disposition depends upon dominant group predisposition* 

The Concept of Rfo.ludiee 

There is# of eoursot no one official sooiologieal definition for the 
term "prejudieet** nor even a consensus on what points are its essential 
components* AUport emphasizes its negative and categorical qualityi **aa 
avertive or hostile attitude toward a persm who beloigs to a group simplj 
beoause he belongs to that groupt and is therefore ji^sumed to have the 
objectionable qualities ascribed to the group* Klineberg stresses that 
it is a pre-judgnsntt a "feeling or response to persons or things whleh is 
prior to and therefore not based upont actual esqperienee*"^ From other 
sources we get other adjectives such as ethnocentrict socially sanctionedt 
unwarrantedf inflexible t hostile* 

The Negro interracial attitudes vdiich we have just examined in this 
study not only fall to meet such qualifications; they also have a distinctive 
quality of their own»the "contingency factor" referred to earlier* 

Firstf let us in turn examine each of these elements in the prejudloe 
concepts ethnocentrism; Institutional sanction; irrationality; rigidity; 
antipathy* 

Ethnocentrism 

Negroes and whites are not sim;dy equal-status groups eyeing each 
other from the parallel levels of their own separate but equal ethnocentrlsms* 

iAllportf The Nature of Rreiudiee* p* 7* 

^Otto Kllnebergt Social Psychology (New Torkt Henry Holt and Coaq>anyt 
195^), p* 5H* 
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E. S^anklln Frasier has referred to the Negroes* frequent treatment as *Hiards 
of the shite eoaminity*^ and the difference between the expected response 
from ward and keeper is obvious* Ws have often heard references to a benign 
white person ^o "treated a Negro kindly"; it is hard to imagine the reversi 
phrasing of "a Negro treating a fdiite kindly." Another extfsplet a Waddngton 
newspapery under headline "*Nhfit* for South? New Baby Book Boyoottedy* 
tells this steryt 

Ihere is a "ran" in Congress for old editions of Tl^ant Care«" the 
Government's all-time best-seller* 

!Qie reason; Some Dixie Congressmen consider the new edition« which 
came out last month» "unfit" for their Southern constituents becaose 
it contains large photographs of Negro baM.es* 

Representative Mel&llant Democrat of South Carolina» said he 
nail only the 194>5 and 1951 editions to constituents vltio requested th& 
ballets* & has collected about 5t000 of the old editions • * «^ 

Klnority groups, by definition, lack the privileges and rewards enjoyed by 

the dominant group. Some minorities, like Jews and Catholics, have developed 

a self-image and ideological rationalisations which strengthen them in their 

deprivations, justify their separation from the rest of society, and exclude 

others as they themselves have been excluded* 

The Negroes* position has not been paralleled to the Jews and Catholics; 

it has been more caste-like* In a broad historic sense they have not enjoyed 

similar self-pride, although there have been separatist movements in every 

era,3 and chanqlons of Negrltude. (A contemporary expression of this in-group 

pride is the romanticlBlng "soul"— that special in-group quality of pathos 

and j^ and spontaneity of spirit that manifests Itself in song and dance 

^E. Franklin Flrazler, Race aM Culture Contacts in the Hodem World 
(Boston; iteacon I^ss, I957)t P* 2<W-* . 

^Washington Star* July 2?, 1963* p* 1* 

3August Meier, Negro Thought in America* 1880-1915 (Ana Arbor; 
University of Michigan Areas, See especially Chapter xlv, "The 

Social and Intellectual Origins of the New Negro," pp* 256-78* 
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and even rubs off to grace ethnic food, or language, or people. A poUUeal 
manifestation of this ie HLaek Bower domestically, and BLaok Nationalln 



internationally.) In general, the Negro's attitude toward hlnself has, 
many analysts siy, been one of racial self-hate,^ a paiafhl awareness of 
failure to meet the dondnant physical, economic and social standards. 0. 

Franklin Edwards sunmarisee this point of rlew sacdnctlyi "The attitudes 
of the Negro toward himself are merely reciprocals of the atUtudes of i*iteo 
toward him.**® But the sunnary orerlooks a degree of in-group positieima 
described above, as well as Cothran’s evidence that "Negro’s conception of 
the white man’s conception of the Negro deviates greatly from the Negro’s 
conception of himself. ''3 Without in-group pride, the Negro can rarely afford 
the lu»ry of uncomplicated prejudice; his reacUon becomes ambivalent; as 
a subordinate, his interaction is characterised by accommodatton to the dominant 



group eaqpeotations. 



Institutional Sanction 

Another Important distinction between the <^amlcs of dominant group 
prejudice and minority group prejudice is the fact that while the former is, 
to an extent at least, instltuttonally endorsed, the latter derives its main 
sanction from in-groups and social movements. Contrast Negro interracial 
attitudes with this point Bettelheim and Janowit* make in terms of personal 



and social controls affecting white prejudice toward Hegroest 

S KwlSeis et al. . Self-Concept (New TorkI MCQraw-HUl, 1965). 

2g, FrankUn Edwards, "CoaBtunity and Glass Realltiest The Ordeal 
of Change," haedalus (Winter, 1966), p. 3* 

3Cothran, "Negro Concepttons of White People," loe. eit., p. 463. 
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In the case of the Negro* societal controls exercise a regulation 
and restraining inflxience only on what would be dassilled as ^tew" 
intolerance* or open expressions of the desire for wiolence. Sum ^olonoe 
jLs gsnarally disapprowd of by tho controlling lnstltutloni«»idii^ ttay 
approve* if not enfosrce* stereotyped and outspoken attitude* ThenfoM* 
those men who were strongly Influenoed by extemsl controls were* in the 
majority* stereotyped and outsMken but not intense in their e^^ssions 
of intolerance towwd Negroes.^ 



Zrratlcnality 

"Without any foundation in fact or eaqperiential aoqualntanoe*"^ Is 
an important clause in another de f i n i t ion of prejudice* Ihe total history 
of the Negro in the United States* as well as the personal biographies of 
contenqporaxy Negroes* are filled with citations of rejection by lAiites. 
James explains the peirils of attempting to dlstlngilsh rationally 



between the very real Injuries and the imagined onest 

• • • every American Negro* therefore* risks having the gatM of parwola 
close on 3h a society that is entirely hostile* and* by its natUM* 

seems detarndned to nut you down— that has cut down so many In tto j^t 
and cuts doun so many ©voxy day-»it begins to bo almost imposslblm to 
« real f J?om a fancied injury* One can very quicluy ceaM 
to attempt this distinction* and what is worse* one usually oeases to 
attempt it without realising that one has done so* All dMrvwn* for 
example, and a policeman have by now* for me, becone exaow 
and ny style with then is desired simply to intimidate then befow they 
can intimidate me* No doubt I -am guilty of some injustice here* but it 
is irreducible, since I cannot risk assuming that the humanity of these 
people is more real to them than their uniforms* Most Negroes 
fisk assuming that the humanity of white people is more j»al to ttom than 
their cblor*^ And this leads, inpereeptibly but imvitably, to a »taJo 
of mind in >d)ieh* having long ago learned to esqpeet the worst* one ruraa 
it very easy to believe the worst* * * *^ 

An almost equally eloquent account emaes from a atudent researcher’s biography* 

significant because of the fane of the date on which it was 

written rather than the fane of the person idio writea iti 
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^Bettelhelm and Janowits* SodL|^L„^uige,^nd_^^ej^ieo* p* 258* 

2Henry Rratt Fairchild (ed*)* Bjeticnyy of Scciologg (Flaterson, 
New Jersey* Littlefield* Adams and Go** 1961}* p* 246* 

3jamss Baldwin* Ihe Pire_Next Time (New York* Dell Bibllshlng Co** 
Inc** 1964>)* pp* 93-94’* 
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Now it Is Sopteniber 1934^-the first day of Junior Blc^ Sebool* This 
yosr will always renssin Implanted in ny mind for this was the year that 
all sdiools ware desegregated and I would hare the opportunity to go to 
school with ny white friends. mother bou^t me a new siTLt for this 

oooasion and gave me instructions of how to behave and what I should not 
do. Vhat I confronted at school is difficult to describe. Ihero were 
only a handful of Negro students and about a thousand tdiltes. they treated 
us vexy unfriendly. They yelled unfriendly shouts at us such as "Nigger 
go home« black is for Africa* we don't want to go to school with no niggsrst” 
and other like insults. Some of the whites refused to coaw to class and 
marched outside with signs; At the close of sohodt the first day* 
the Negro students* were beaten and d»ased home by a gang of delinquent 
white boys. I hated these guys at this time and wished that I oenld have 
revenge. As I said earlier in this paper ny parents were and still are 
very good attenders at church and they tried to instill in ns the sig^t 
path to take. Therefore* I went back to school and received the same 
treatment as before. Gradually the situation lessened and I became adjusted 
to the whites as they became accustomed to ms. I would write a oemi4*te 
book about ny days in Junior Higji and School* but. ... 



* 

Certainly when individual Negroes are tentative* suspioieus or even 
negative in approaching idiites* their attitudes can. hardly be described as 
"irrational" or "unwarranted"— >adjectives often used to delineate conventional 
white prejudice about Negroes. Another student sums it up for us vexy wells 

I believe that many of the prejudices that exist are not justifiable. | 

They have coma about because of lack of educational teaddngs and ^»ri« 
ences. Often these prejudices have no real basis or the ba^s has ceased 
to exist. ... 



Nevertheless* I do believe that some of the prejudices ax« quite 
justifiable. Take the Negro-idiite relations* for example. I believe 
that the Negro has a ri^t to feel some (if not a great deal) pre judioe 
against the idiites* since he himself (the Negro) has been in the past 
(and still is) treated so badly. However* this is the opinion of a 
pre judioed Negro* therefore ay opinion could easily be considered one- 
sided. 




Rigidity 

One of the common tests of prejudice is its rigid quality* its 
impermeability to eaqperience. But in their approach to idiites* Negroes have 
oharaeteristleally been very tentative* unwilling to make the first neve 
or throw the first stone. It is true that a good many of our respondents 
question the sincerity of even friend]^-seeming whites* and almost unanimously 
our pre-test subjects stereotyped tdiltes as "thinking they are better than 
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US." ftrejttdlces bordering on paranoia do exlst» as Baldwin deseribed» and thsj 
represent one extreae of the Interracial attitude speetrua; they are Illustrated 
also by the anger expressed In race riots and demonstrations. Alt at the 
other extreme Is the total aeceptanoe of whites esQiressed by so many of our 
stbjeotst "1*11 be friends with anyone who will be ftrlends with aie." Far 
more frequent- than either off these extremeSf howevert are the expressions 
of varying degrees of flexibility In Interraolal response. For Instanee, 
one student reported having cordial relatlomdilps and many good friends 
among fellow—workers In a summer steel m i n . Jobj still he never accepted 
these friends* Invitations to go out drinking after work, for fear that idm 
uninhibited they would reveal a heretofore-concealed prejudice. 
m uhltes are presumed guilty of prejudice, he conceded, until proved 
Innocent. Howevexv he did know some whites who had so proven themselves. 



Antipathy 

The fact that the object of the Negro's interracial feeling Is also 
the of many of his aspirations, converts much potential anti-white 

hostility into an of ambivalence and Inconsistent^. One doesn't 

knock idiat he wl^es to join. The emotional release of clear-cut hostility 
Is not for a dependent group unless It declares war or revolution on the rest 
of society. And thl^* Is vdiat appears to be happening In the urban riots of 
the North and West. Even those Negro Intenaclal feelings which to sene 
researchers have looked like social distance prejudice and scored like social 
distance, are often not motivated so much (or at all) by hostility but by a 
realistic concern about probable non-aeeeptanee by whites. Williams reoogolses 
these varying "aspects" of social-distance feellngst 



(1) feelings of group difference, (2) dislike of the outgroup, (3) 
feelings of inappropriateness, (4) fear of anticipated reactions of the 
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topoup, ( 5 ) aversion to and fear of antiolpated responses of the oatgronp. 
\o) generalized feelings of sb^ess or disoonfort regarding 
social situations** 

The acceptance of vfaltes reported bj our respondents is probdslj as honest 
a:* the conscious nind can get, given the limitations of a group»administered 
(questionnaire* But the acoeptanoe is OMapUoated, and often neurotic, as 
pt^hlatrists tell us, with suboonsoious resentments, mangr of uhleh are toe 
imbedded to be probed vLth the tools of the sociblocieal trade* 

In addition to the self-hate phenomenon referred to elseuhere, imgrBhe- 
analysts of individual Negroes have x>eported motivations idildi ve eaimet 
verify soolologieallj. For ezan^le, according to Helen N* McLean, Tear is 
probablj the predominating feeling of any persecuted i^ority toward the strong 
dominating group * * * fear and hatred of the iHiite man idio has 
and frustrated him*"^ 

Aere does appear to be a consensus among more recent psychologists 
who have used both direct observation and standardized personalitj tests to 
compare Negro subjects with idiites, tha* while such comparisons suffer from 
the hazards of cross-cultural research, there are more often than flwiftn g idiites 
such distinctive ^mqatoms of aggression, apathy and hedonism* "Regattas 
of class, one of the more difficult lessons that the Negro adolescent must 
learn is to suppress his aggressions and to erect a facade of contentment 
with the status quo of the caste eystem*'*^ And sociologist E* Franklin 
Flrazier, focussing particularly on the middle class Negro was deeply isqaressed 
that "* * * Even the middle class Negroes -Oio gain a reputation for exhibiting 

IVHLlllams, op. eit* . p* 29 , 

^Belen N* MeXman, •'Raoe Arejudice." The American Journal of OHJia. 
psychiatry. XIV (October, 19tl4), 7 II* — — — iSSS- 

p, Brazziel, "Correlates of Southern Negro Barsonallty." Journal 
of Social Issues. XX (April, 1964-), 46J4?j 51 * 
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*obJeetlv«ly* and « *statasman-like* attitude on racial diacrlnination harbor 
deep-aeated hostilities toward whites."^ 

To whatever extent the assoaption of unoonsoions anti-iMte Begre 
hostility^ Negro interraoial sentiment naj he oorreot, oannot be understood 
simply as *^e other side of the coin" of white prejudice toward Negroes* 

The ContingenoT Faeter 

The subordinate minority group statusy which la the ease of the Negro 
is often oaste-Uket requires him to subordinate his responses to these of 
the idiite* As Qflan Lewis notes in describing a small Southern town in the 
50*st general* life for the Negro la Kent tends to be raee-riddent 
considerations of ethnic role and status pervade every aspect of the life- 
death*^ oyole and color a great deal of the minutiae of every day Ufet 
much of life consists of adjusting to* rationalising* making consistent* or 
combatting the force and inq^oations of ethnic role and statns • • A 
similar observatim is made in a study iMeh is omoemed with the Negro war 
veteran; his attitudes are described as a response to **what he sees and hears 
of white man*8 attitude toward the Negro* 

This sensitivity to white responses was phrased as "once burned* 
twice shy*" by one pre-test respondent* a Negro religious education director 
in a liberal interracial church* finphasislng the derivative character of 
Negro interracial sentiments* Ae objected to using the word "prejudice" and 
proposed instead "distrust*" "suspleion bom of experience*" or "reluctance*" 

lE* IVanklln Frasier* Black Bourgeoisie (New Torkt Collier* 19^) » 

P* 225* 

^^ 7 lan Lewis* Hlackwavs of Kent (Chapel Hills Ihiiversity of North 
Carolina Fress* 1955/» P* 195* 

3h* W* Roberts* "Arlor Service Attitudes of 219 Negro Veterans*" 
Journal of Neero Education* XXU (Fall* 1953) » ^55"65* 










Fte-test Interviewees poir l . < to other ehsrseterlstles of Negro Inter* 
rsolsl sttltudes«>e«g«( Its eonpensstovxt retsllstlve ohsrsoter* 

• • • the dominant group bgr nature of Its definition means t*»f t It 
controls or carries the greatest weight and the minority group Is vexr 
much resentful of this fact which I think helps to stimulate the pvel* 
udloe • • • as the minority group either tides to compensate for the 
fact that they are under the dominant or as they seek a satisfactory 
retaliation* 




Sometimes this Negro Interracial sentiment not only refleots past 
Injuries but prevents fliture ones. It Is prophylaetloally praotloalt for 
to avoid idiltes Is to avoid the risk Inherent, at least latently. In Inter- 
racial oontaet* As interpreted by a student Interviewer, 

VIhen a Negro Is prejudiced toward whites, I think this Is a *%eat 
you to the punch" situation. In a lot of eases, I don't really 
Negroes are prejudiced toward the whites but feel that they must aet 
this wigr before someone of the white race has a chance to aet upon 

Xhese Indigenous comments about minority group prejudlee oenvergs 
Into our one concept of the contingency factor. As we have phrased It else- 
where and certain observations of other writers seem to eoneurt Negro disposi- 
tion toward whites Is contingent on tdiite predisposition toward Negroes* 

This eontlnge>^y factor Is a kind of Intervening variable between 
the Negro subject and the white object. There Is no exact counterpart for 
this intervening variable In the prejudlee structure of the white subject and 
the Negro object. 



However, the white predisposition on which Negro di^ositlen Is 
contingent Is not Itself a constant* It Is differently assumed or assessed 
by different persons and under different elreumstanoes. For Instance, 

1. Sometimes white predisposition Is rather freshly re-assessed for 
each contemplated eontaot. 

2. Sometimes idilte predisposition Is assumed rather oonpOLetely on 

the basis of the subject's peculiar private experiences in the past. 

. 
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3. . Sonatlnes white predisposition is assumed on the basis of the 
eoUeetiva experience of the Negro in America (or oven the bla^ people of 
the world) » with alternative or conibined emihases on the (a) current » 

(b) historical* (c) economle and (d) social factors* 

4* Sometimes white predisposition upon idiichever of the above bases 
it is assumed or assessed* is also perceived as varying with particular 
individual interracial activities* 

Indeed* further concentration on this contingency factor may reveal 
dimensions for later investigation* such as its carry-over as an 
establl^ed personality trait into Intra-racial dealings; its focus* not merely 

on white acceptance* but on equal-status acceptance and more* 

« 

Shortcomings and MwAt^tiona 
The Sample 

The limitations on generalizabllity from our sample include its locale 
and its sex composition* In Washington* D* G* as in many urban areas* the 
exodus of the white population from the central city results in increasing' 
Negro concentration and de facto segregation just at that time when desegrega- 
tion is being legal^ required and sometimes enforced* The early desegregation 
experience in Washington was marked by considerably less turmoil and violence 
that in other cities* as deser~.bed in the Superintendent of Schools 
1957 report on school desegregation*^ 

This pamphlet may somewhat overstate the claim of interracial amity* 
There were quarrels between the Superintendent and the local Board of 
Education* These disagreements as well as community dissent Maohed head- 
line proportions recently* cliauutiLng in Dr* Hansen's resignation in July* 

^Carl F* Hansen* Miracle of Social Ad justment (New lorkt Anti- 
Defamation League of B'Nal B'rith* 1957)« 
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1967. Still many of his critics maintain that while he was equal to the 



job in the early stages of desegregationt he cannot cope with the newer 
developments. A recent editorial in The Washington Post refers to the changing 
trend of desegregation probleast 

Dr. Hansent the Superintendent of Sehools« has become the iqnibol of 
a period that is now ended in Washington. It was the period devoted 
to carrying out the Supreme Court's desegregation decisions. It was a 
period in which most of the School Board were mite} most lived in the 
upper Northwest comer of the city^ and most were the parents of children 
who had gone through the city schools many years before. ... 

Dr. Hansen has honorably served nine years in the nest difficult 
Job in the governance of Washington. He leaves now because he cannot 
turn himself into another kind of man to run another kind of sohool 
system. The main business of the next Superintendent is not desegrega* 
tion; it is effective teaching in ^oUy Negro schools and natohing the 
stan^hffds of the suburban cystens.^ 

In the current volatile racial situation} it is conceivable that 




the iiinimal one-year time lag between the coUeetlon of our data and its 
presentation produces some findings that mi^t be different if the survey 
were perfoiusd today. However} in view of the nature of our basic question} 
which is not so closely geared to current eventS} we do not regard this ais 
a very serious shortcoming. 

The Focus oh Attitudes 

While there are advantages in the overview provided by a large- 
sample questionnaire approadb} there are also certain basic limitatioDS. 

There is first the basic methodological question of whether and how closely 
attitudes esqoessed in response to questionnaires cormctly anticipate 
behavior.^ In the dassic sociologieal pelemie on this score we ourselves 

lilha Mkahi neten Bast. July 5t 1967t P. dlS. 

2j. Wilton Rosenberg et al. « Attitude Organisation and Chanse (New 
Havens Tale University AresS} 19^) is concerned with the cognitive} 
affective} and behavioral components of attitudes and smae of tho intervening 
variables in the sequence between feeling} expression and behavior. 
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Ellied lAth th® ^eptle®l point of view* Oup doubts on ® brosd tbeoret> 



iesl basis are strengthened by those enpirleal researches in racial attitudes 
idiich have ^own not only the eircunstar.tial instability in the expression 
of attitudes and their unreliability upon repeated testing, but also by experl- 
nents idileh have demonstrated the inconsistency between expressed "tendencies 
^ act" and subse<|uent or ^Mcedent acts*^ (Xu? doubts are fhrther confimsd 
when a respondent balks at categorically replying to categorical questions, 
as for examine, "Harrying a uhlte person or dating a white person is jMwatiiiwg 
you can't say yes or no, you would have to know the person first*" 

Nevertheless, althou^ e9q>ressed attitudes are Indeed Inqperfeet 
predictors (or reflectors) of behavior, they the best we have, \dien proper 
adjustments are made for the nultiplicity of relevant factors in a situation 
and the hierarchies of value orientatims* Even when they do not adequately 
foretell behavior, they reveal the s^jectlve "definition of the situation," 
whose understanding is a vital part of any sociolo^eal investigation* 




The Questions Asked 

Having settled on an attitudinal approach and a questionnaire tech- 
nique, we selected and phrased a question ^ch would be of wMirtwyi relevance 
to the potential for integration* "Are you willing to associate with iddtesT" 
Ne feel that the answers we have reported are operationally useful* 

However, it would be a distortimi of our findings to draw from them 
any inferences of emotlmal content of hostility or resentment, degrees of 
racial ndlltan^, or differences in racial ideology* 



ISee Earl Raab (ed*), Anerican Race Relations Today (Anchor Bookss 
(Sarden (Jity, New York* Ooubleday and Compuqr, lac*, 196^, pp* 34-35* A 
sli^t disclaimer is in order here: The recognition of the basic proUem 
in attitude research to which these experiments call attention is not tant- 
amount to an endorsement of those experiments or their specific oonclnsioas* 
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At an earlier stage of our study «e did not fully appreciate what 
VO reeog^ze of major importance nowt namely, that wUUn^iess to assoeiata 
does not always signify an absence of prejudloe and unwillin^iess does not 
always slpaify its presence. Hostility may exist in combinaUon with or separate 
from willingness for interracial associaticn. 

Recopiiaing now the divsrse strands of inttrracial attitudes^not 
aeroly the gross distinctions between stereotypes and social distance prejudice, 
but also some of the finer distinctions between hostility, resentment, dls- 

comforU-our design for any future study would measure each of these elemsate 
separately. 



Schedule Construction 

With benefit of extensive pre-tests, our final schedule presented 
no serious problems. Ihe option of five possible reidios in a IdJcert 
was well utilised by our respondents as talUes in Chapter in demonstrate. 

C^on •«, unsure" may have been differently interpreted by different 
respondents. Some used it to ejqpress apathy; others, ambivalenee; for some 
it meant that they had never given the matter aiy thou^t, but for others 
it signified a serious doubt after careful contemi^tien. For still others 
it offered the laqr nan's way out to avoid thinking, or possibly to drouavent 
vicarious involvement in emotionally hasMKlous ea^riences. 

It would also be trong to infer that a marie •'4, completely wilUag” 
to associate with idiites means ^ference for that association. Shore is 
adequate evidence that Negroes, like other minorities, may often "dhooae . . . 
to live in coiasunitees of their own because," says Handlin for exas^le, they 
can thereby "best satisfy their social and cultural needs. A 
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im3±o^on «n b. *wm *»,« au«r »4 »„»ll«n., co»t«,tl«, th.t UUr 

*««.tl«« of .ttaie rt»rttt.. wtanurii, ..ehn, trtU f« 

th» geMiUieh klrt anl other meh MtlsfosUono of zwalnlag vith pormmo 

of otaUor idio» «14 boekgroond.* Ita iltaoloii hero lo not iwooooibU, to 

• f«Ung of la.group ouporiorttjr but of ln.gn»p loU ohoo« 

Ibo prooont otbdy does not preporo uo to onlnnto mob lnf. ~not,, hut to 
rocopaiBe their importenoe is future l^pethesee. 

A« escplalned earlier la thia paper the asaomptlon of Uhlte 
no.o to MK»Uto mth Hogroo. thnt rospondnrto uur. ro,uort»d to »l» «. 
«n lapoaaible aasumptlen for aone of 



Reaponae, Reliability, and Validity 

Reapondent eooperativeneaa waa high. leaa than aix aehedulea neve 
noadod out at ooding ti» boeou* hiOf of th. mawru or noro nor. omttod. 
Iftth rogord to the uUllnf^os Instrunsnt on tl» bools of nfaleh tbs * Tt t T 
«s oonstruetod. no aoro tbm throo or four itons mro om onlttod for 
the entire aample of 582 reapondenta. 

It waa feared that to some extent a low wiUingneaa aeore for a 
particular aeUvity nlc^t repreaent a re jeeUon not of aaaoeiation with whitea 
but of tb. purtieulor .sUtilgr itoolf-^.g., thoo, nho do not Uks osbool 
roglotor unuUUngnass to ossooloU mth uhito. In 

dotuol^ this did not ooour. VIhllo la geaoral girls mro mro 
eoop««Um th«, b<^, ,„d nroto noro, ««i blfSi «d»ol rospindwrts mro mro 
eooporottw tlun drop^to, the dUforwrtlol on our nUllngnos. InotrurwA 
waa not auffidently aipiificant to affert the reaulta. 

Ibo poroentogo of non-rosponsos rose sbarpl^ on the porontal .o — 
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and occupation itoma. UoTcrtholoss cur non-roaponsc rates compare favorably 
with that of other studies, as noted elsewhere in context. Vfo do not think 
that the effect of the nm-response biases our resid.ts. 

Using as a criterion of reliability the consistency of response to 
the ff "* items reappearing in differiont contexts or to logically inter- 
related items, there are indications of a degree of unre l ia bil ity. For 
exaBtple, with regard to informal voluntary assooiations idth iMte fellow- 
students, we asked separately about Sn-sdiool and out-of-sdiool oontaots. 

One choice that could be checked in Ifoth eases was "no iddte fellow students"! 
the totals for this choice diould ha\» been equal in both cases. Ihsy were 
not. There was a percentage difference of this order* for male academies, 

4 per cent! male drop-outs, 0 per cemb! female academies 3.8 per cent! 
female vocational*, 6 per cent; female drop-outs, 0.7 cent. Hisundeiv 
standing of the question could account for a part of the diserepansT! but 
a remaining portion of the discrepancy must be attributed to a quite small 

element of unreliability in response. 

There is evidence that in matters of Negro attitudes toward whites 
which are emotional rather than f actual J*- questionnaire responses are not 
as reliable as they are with respect to factual questions. To get at sensi- 
tive matters of emotiOMl concern, ani to re«personall*e the statistically 
segmented data, personal Interviews would have been a useful comiOenent to 
our statistical approach. Personal interviews would have had the potential 
not only of increasing the depth of our understanding, but of providing a 

second check on the reliability of our data. 

A check on the validity of our interpretations would have been the 
use of a white control group to clarify the :istlnction between race-connected 
phe n o m e na and merely age-comieeted ones. 

^See reference to Bli Marks, Chapter I, p. 3* 
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Qaestloimalre Administration 

Since this researcher Is Caueaslant and also familiar with the general 
Uteravure on the biasing effect of a white interviewer with Negro subjects*^ 
Negro research assistants were assigned to administer ell the questionnaires* 
Nevertheless 9 some of the respondents* written comments Indicated that even 
when race Is controlled* class and personality of the Interviewer can be a 
nuisance variable* Considerably more surprising was the fact that In several 
sresearch situations ^en the white research supervisor entesjed the room after 
the questionnaire had been administered* she was assumed to be Negro* A 
somewhat structured serendipitous experiment demonstrated that (a) the 
researcher may not know ^st how ho Is being perceived} and (b) he may well 
bo assumed to be Negro Negro research subjects on quite other than physical 
bases* The report of this erperimont Is herewith attached as Appendix C* 

Other Perspectives in Bxamlnlne Negro Vi ews of Vihltes 



Our soclologleal perspective Is lApertant; it should not bo regarded 
as Independently sufficient* Other points of view whose facts and insists 
should bo combined with our own* like the economic* the psychoanalytic* the 
psychological* the academlc^pelltleal* and activist— pelltical which are not 
here taken into account* The contingency variable which we noted as an inters 
vening variable in Negro interaction with whites* Is not the only Intervening 
variable* Such contributing factors as Negro in-group feeling* class feeling* 
pm* onallty structure* and Idiosyncratin situational factors are outside the 



^See* for example* R* D* Trent* "The Color of the Investigator as 
a Variable in Expwrimental Research with Negro Subjects*" Journal of Social 
Psychology. XL (1954)* 281-87; I* Kate* 0* S* Roberts and J* M* RoblnsoB* 
"jacfects of Difficulty* Race of Administrator* and Instructions on Negro 
Digit— Symbol Performance*" ONR Technical Report* 1963* !• Kate* J* M* 
Robinson* £* G* Epps and Patricia Waly* "The Influence of Race of Experimenter 
and Instructions Upon the Expression of Hostility by Negro Boys*" Journal 
of Social Issues* XX (Apnll* 1964)* 54-60* 
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scope of this study* Structural factorst the eccnomic institutions and ether 
Institttticns alsc play * 'vital part in molding attitudes* 



Interpretaticns 

Since the early days cf soeiclogieal concern with **the race problem” 
in the Ihiited Sf «test sociologists have constructed eoneoptual systems to 
eaqplaln how "the Negro"^ as a merber of a minority ^up or of a seffoent 
(class or ideologieal) of that group has attempted to adjust tOt eope witht 
or oorreet his relationship to individual vdxites and/or the struoture of 
white-dominated society* life ha've referred to sene of these systems elsesherst 
jut they are not so relevant heret since our own researeh is not east in any 
of these frameworks*^ 

Nevertheless our own observations suggest that some of the conventional 
soeldlogieal thixddng about "the Negro" is out moded* Ife questlout ^er examplet 
the apidleatim to the Negro of the Linton emeept of *biodal personalityt”3 
and the Kardiner and Ovesey formulation of the ever-present "Murk of oppressioa*”^ 
Insteadf we are waxy of the "danger of the over^ simple view" of the "unimodal 



life use quotation marks around the term "the Negro" to indicate its 
dissociation from reality* There is no sln^e prototype ifeldh oan j^perlj 
be called "the Negro" any more than there is a sin^e prototype that can be 
called "the white man*" At worst t such terms are odious stereotypes* At 
best, they are a kind of Ifeberian "ideal construot" to be used with scholarly 
cattUon ty practicing secloloc^sts* 



^An ez post facto attempt to use our data to verily a Iqrpothesia 
from me of these newer omceptual frameworkst that of ?rolative 



derived 

deprivation"— i*e*« that the Negro* s discontent with his own status is a 
result not of absolute conditions of living but of relative dopri'vation of 
comparative reference groups and membership reference groups— did not prove 
productive* This reflects against neither the hypothesis nor *the datst tut 
on the fact that our researeh is east in a different eoneeptual design* 



3Ralph Linton, Bie Cultural Background of IbrsonalAtv (New Torkt 
Appletm-Century, 1945*1 



^Kardiner and Ovesey, op* cit* 
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persoiutUty 8 trueture»**^ and appreelata Sam M« Strong's anaTlysls of the sulti- 
pllelty of Negro "social types" that have developed along the major axes 
of Negro Ufs.^ VAille It is not directly within the scope of this thesis» 
our data suggest the usefulness of approaching the Negro personality in the 
manner Erik Erikson approached another minority Individual* the Jew. fiistead 
of defining one single "Jewish personality" he noted two opposite "trends" 
which he called Mogpiatlc orthcdoaQ^ and "opportunistic adaptation." Iheae 
two trends resulted from the centuries of dispersion idiich were hlsterlc^Uy 
so important in the ease of the Jews 

may think here of types* such as the religiously do 0 Batle* culturally 
reactionary Jew* to whom change and tine mean absolutely nothings the 
Letter is his reality. And we may think of his» opposite* the Jw to idiom 
geograiMe dispersion and cultural raultiiUeity have beemne "seeo^ nature"! 
relativism becomes for him the absolute* exchange value his tool.3 

There are extreme types which can be seen as living caricaturest 
"the bearded Junin RLs Kaftan* and Stxmy (Elek. . • ." While varieties of 
behavior are almost as numerous as Individuals* a similar bimodallty of per- 
sonality type appears to occur among Negroes also. One node is the orientation 
to dominant group society; the other is the orientation to the minority group 
itself. In between are most of the subjects in our study as well as most of 



the Negroes in the country; for the two orientations am not totally discreet* 
but reside In varying degrees in the same individual. A few sketchy commen^’Si 
of each nujoe* and of the middle of the readers follows 

3>Alex Ihkeles and Daniel J. Levinson* "National Characters The Study 
of Modal Personality and Sociocultural Systems*" in Handbook of Social 

ed. Garner Idnsey (Cambridges AdUson-Wesley Publishing Co.* 



Inc.* 195'^)* p. 1015 . 

^Saouel M. Strong* "Social Tj^s in the Negro Community of Chicago” 
(unpublished Ih. D. dissertatlmo* Department of Sociology* Dniveralty of 
Chicago* 19*10). 

^Erik Erikson* Childhood and Society (New Torkt W:. W. Norton* 
1963), P. 355. 
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Rare is the ninority group ext'^mist vho says, "Stop the white world* 

I v^t to get o£T*" Sonie'&&y^^hew this part of the world and seek an actual 
or spiritual African honeland* More ^^irally^ Negroes know no fatherland 
but this, thoue^ th^ be only, stepchildren in their fatherland* 

^ to the extreme minority group orientation are the youth of the 

Blade Nationalist and Blade Power movements t for many ot whom integration 
is not a goal* For some of themy the hated old slogan "separate but equal" 
J^_j»me-i»4i9.ve~a-new^axidi^^^ soma claim that realistically integration 
is only for the middle classes; dille for the lower class Negro 
welfare goals take precedence over status goals*^ 

At the other extreme are the conformists to dominant group society* 
However they may be motivatedy or peychologleai:^ eongilieatedy their fitting- 
in is in the best style of contemporaiy sociological and psychological "adjust- 
ment" values* If one assumes that the present social order is the "constant y" 
and personal "adjustments" to that social order are the variablesy then the 
would-be conformists are the realists y the noxnallsts* In this veiny maiv^ 
of our subjects reiterate in response to questions about having a white teacher 
or a white bosSy "M» have no dioice* There are no others*" 

Li between these two modes are the cultural pluralistsy the gentler 
partisans of NegrltudOy the soul brothers and sisters* "Soul" has become 
the new ethaocentrlsm* It is to the Negro subcultural image what Xbwer 

is to the Negro political image* It is the pendulum swing from self-hatcy 
the denial-with-a-vengeanee of Negro Inferiorityt the ^rification of 
everything that is distinctively Negro— and the over compensatory conversioo 
of even idiat is neutraly negative and questionable into a positive* It is the 
Orwellian reverse cateehismt BLack is good; white is bady or if not totally 
body then at least spuriousy watered downy second rate* 

^James Q* NULsony Negro Bslitics (Glenooey Ulinoist Free Pirassy I960)* 
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Another In-betOTen sort of sooonnodstloii Is Ulustrstod ty « slogsii 
fro. . oon-soolologlo.1 do«««»t onUtOod .too NsotUttse 

fro. 6U5 South irslrlo Avonuo In Chioogo In susror 1966. It sOUdts 
pstronsgs for Its product fro. u Nogro diontolo. dslMng to bo "Hot Anti 



White. Just Ito Hsgro." 

CultursX plurslis. sows In othor gsrbs ss «oU. A »ro .ojhi.tto.tod 
for. of oowdsUnoo 1. f.wrod by Umis U.sx. »ho iihU. .ppr«A.tlng tho 
ooop.rsU«. of th. .hit. Ubo«a in th. dull »Ubt. «™-nt, roJ««U th. 
•knso.Jsik Uborsl uho Is fuU of synpotby for th. Hogro In gsnora, but . . . 
knou. nothing .f our history snd 1. not «,uslntod uith . sln^lo Hogro 

onoutf. to h«s hi. « . guost in hi. ho»."l A .=cpUn.tlon of th. - 

puoutod roUttonhhlp botuoon Hsgr... snd tholr stsunbhsst uhlU fn«id. 



Is offsred Isy leiinsth dszlct 



lb. id.lt. ubora .ust b. prop«»d. In 

S^«oopt th. £i«6 th.t oron his Hjgo^f^nd. 

SSSS iSSlf1S<»!SlJd,^ Hogro of insight <»»»ot* 

E?r: •ss.?i::rrss;o‘s5o‘”h.: 

th. Hogr. to fool ««. so»« g neUl 

bring an experimce of ll^r atiw to achievo. Many Nogpoos 

identifloatlon Negroes bavo notion ^ ^ 

are eeu^t 



Our idUlngn... Inottownt 1. not dosignsd to onUlyw th. wlou. kind. 
lnt.rrwl.1 ldo61ogl.s loot It is not Intondsd to olssslfy Hogro 



U m ij r g. Ubbc, Th. host. RorOlt (Slgnot Book; H«r lorkt Hsrpor 
it Row* 1964)* p« 203* 



2dark* on. oit« * p. 238* 















personalities nor to probe li^errseial attitudes; it is not a Talid index 
of resentment, hostility, militaney, polittoleation, or stereotypes. It 
dees not purport to get to the heart of the urban crises of the day by testing 
riot-readiness. It simply adcs young Negroes, "Are you Milling to associate 
with whites in particular situations?" and the ansmr of all except the most 
alienated is generally, "les, quite willing, if they are willing tc associate 
with me." 

Ihls is a worthwhile question, because it prcvides a basis for fore- 
casting the readiness of Negro youth, to participate in Interraolal democracy 
when and if it is ^AsHy achiesed. 

Iha young Negro has heard promises about this "democracy thing" flroa 
pulpits, pclitical platforms and pedagogical podlums. But he has not experi— 
enced it very much. Its prerequisites are penological, economic, political 
and social— and there is no set order in which these requirements diculd be 
listed, because they are mutual in influence and circular in causation. For 
example, "the deep longing of the colored peo;^ for freedom from contengit'' 
has been hl^li^ted as "the most important factor in the relation of the 
white and colored races all over the world."^ At the same tine the Negro's 
vulnerability to contempt is exacerbated and his thrediold of fury is lowered 
by the weakness of his economic position, and by the hiatus between idiat 
he has and what he needs or has cone to expect. It is his relative deprivation 
as well as his unfulfilled needs that intensify his sensiUvity to what St. 
Clair Drake calls "victimisation."^ The essential eoonmole component of 

^Hans J. liorgenthau, "United States FOllcy Toward Africa," la 
Calvin W. Stillman (ed.), Africa in the Modem Vforld (Chicago; University 
of Chicago ITess, 1955) t P* 235* 

^Drake speaks of a dual victimisation. In its direct form it denies 
the Negro power and franchise and permits such discriminations as schools, 
jobs and honstag. 1“ yloUjiaatloB idiUh 

Unit hta lit* eluiia** *nd Ut* (tyl*. &r*lw> !«»> • P* 7ol< 
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Negro status has been underwenpbaslsed in this sociologically-oriented pe^rt 
but there is endless evidence that the Negro* s living standard falls far beneath 
the national nom» regardless by What index it is nsasored. 

Econonie problems in turn aggravate social problens* This is illustrated 
in a recent study by two sociologists Who exanined the relative extrenisu 
mfid violence in one Negro nei^boxhood compared with its absence in a similar 
neic^borhoodt the erueial difference between the two neighborhoods was the 
extent of their econoadc deprivation*^ 

Uith regard to sehoolst economic factors are closely involved in both 
equality and quality of education* "In sehoolt as well as in the worUt 
at large^ opportunities are usually open to students or closed to them in 
accordance with their class position*" Fatricia Sexton ganeraliees in an 
empirical study of big city schoolst after acknowledging the special disad- 
vantages suffered by those poor who are also Negro*^ 

In li^t of these coercive eoonomie faotors« the schools cannot be 
counted on as a panacea for the race problemt Whatever the degree of desegre- 
gation achievedf or the means by Which it is achieved* 

Ihe schools have an additional limiUtion in changing the racial 
status quo because they are built in the image of the larger sooietiest 
and their institutional function is to socialise the child into that society* 

But the schools cannot be bastions of traditional stability in 
educational f orut content or organisation idien innovation and change are 
on the agenda of the society they serve* Nhile the keepers of our educational 
institutions have never been able* to answer affirmatively George S* Counts* 

Ipavld Street a«d John C* l<eggett« "Eoonomio Deprivation Ektreaes« 

A or Unonqployod Nogrooof^ AintesriLeoii Jotirn ol ot SocAology# XXVS (Julyt 

1961)# 53-56. 

^Patricia Cayo Sextont Education and Income (New Ibrkt She VUdng 
RpesSf 1965)'# p. 16* 
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hopeful!^ rhetorical question of the *30'st "Dare the sdiools build a new social 
orderT*^ they Bust at least eynehrenise to the tenpo of the day* The federal 
reports of the Office of Education and of the Connission on Giril Rlgjhts to 
idiieh we hare frequently referred in this thesis nake oany practical suggestime 
in this direction* Those suggestions are supplemented hy the National 
Opinion Beseareh Center’s findings about the local political arrangaasttts 
that hare resulted in successful school desegregation, contrasted with those 
arrangements that hare resulted in turmoil*^ 

•fhAm study has shown a clear connection between rejection of idiites 
by Negro youth and sohooL drop-out status* If educators would truly seek 
strong democratic goals, then the schools must intensify their efforts to 

both mear^ngful to and appreciatire of the school drop-out and potential 
social alienate* This effort must go beyond the patronising assistance to 
the "culturally deprired*" Indeed there are risks in orer-accepting this 
concept of the "culturally deprired" as there were in a prerieus era with 
the ccncept of biological inferiority, for it sots low aspiration level for 
teacher and student alike* The white educator idio approaches his ptpils with 
any suggestion of the patronising air of the missionary among the beni^tod 
hea'Uien, is doomed to personal rejection along with his program* Our 
respondents hare amply demonstrated their sensitivity and antipathy to whites 
who "always think they are better than us*" 

If, on the other hand, the educator who sees such students not merely 
ethnocentrically in terms of their limitations in conforming to middle-elaso 
ide^s, but open*mindedly, may discover as Frazik Reissnan did, some positive 
strengths that are not even ^ared by the privileged or over^privileged, 
for exaoqplet 




} 
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^George S* Counts, ^re_the_Scho61_^^^^_New_Soci^_tedorT (New 
lorki The John Day Company, 1932)* 

^Robert L* Crain, School De^^eation in the North (Ghicagot 
National Opinion Research Center, 1964;* 
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the co-operetiveness and matual aid of tto 

o£ strain sccooipsflying conp3ti.tiv8n6ss snd individ t 



security found in ine exiieznea i.mi>u^ m«« 



Despite its liMtetionSf Arnold Rose regards the sehoel as in an 
especially strategio position for proBoting interracial hamonj* After a 
scholarly eaadnation for Dhesco of the causes and nature of prejudice, he 



declares t 



* on 1 * 1 * iwjudle. is bss* om bs 

trotted to ehiXaren. If the twM^slMi o f gwjo g*^;;^^ 
homa and nlMr icroup can bo counteracted by the school ana cnwcn 
^cSd^^iSl is still flexible, prejudice cannot long surrire. 



T« Ratrosne et and RfOSneA 

This study's researdh conclusion of Interracial assent nay hare at 
first appeared to be Inconsistent with the dranatic evidence of interracial 
diss«it in th. oitios of this Is*. 9«t thsTo' is no «sl lnconslstow.3 

For the nost part, the Negro youth in the newspaper headlines-and 
they could be our own-..are not rioting because they want "out" from the %Mte 
world, but because they want "in*" They share the sane values as iiielr ^te 
peers, and covet the sane ri^ts and privileges, opportunities and rewards, 
necessities and luxuries. (Thii overview nay not apply to the ideologically 
radical, nor the extremely alienated. It nay apply less in periods of econonio 
stress or social strain, Uke poor housing or sunnor heat and orcwdedness. 



^BTank Riessman, "The Culturally Deprived Chmi A ^ 

Psss.f»..ii.« fpy tha Educationally Di sadvantaged. A Report of a toirfer ye ro 
SSSSS faiidren and Xbuth A o are ^ii^ttcaUS^ly Ksadvytagd, Mjy 2^23t 
1962^ S. Decent of Health, Education and ^felfare Bulletin No. 7l 

Wa shin gton, D. C., 19&3), p* 9* 



^Arnold Rose, Hoots of Bre/hidice. (flarisi Dnesco, 1951)t P« **®« 



^The explanations we offer below do not strictly aM Ineidtably flew 
fr« th. «M«*Xdiag., hit reftort th. i«t «ni*iM7 of «r o* «la» 
judgnents and the immediacy of our nonp-acadenio ooneema. 
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it does eppil^ genersUyt to s large eross-seotlon of the populatlont 
idiom our data represeot.) 

The riots in today's headlines are not new. There is an eerie air 
of contemporary relevanoe in the report of a New York M^r's Comnission 
idiieh in 1935 assi^ied these causes to a Harlem race riots "• • • resentment 
against racial discrimination and poverty in the midst of plenty. Xdke 
today'e riotst those in 1935 spariced hy absurdly trivial incidents. 

Then as now the riots were a naans of desperatot even suicidal' ooBBsinicatlen. 
It was a cry of distresst mixing the pain and rage of the Negro who wae being 
denied access to the only society and the only economy he hnow. 

* When the rioting vandal destroys ‘Uie property of a hated white store- 
keepert he then loots it of the coveted cj^nbols of white societyt the TVt 
the sportc shirtt the tangible trinket or the accessible necessity. Shoh 
destructim cannot be explained away as the machination of an outside 
practitioner of the new art of urban guerilla warfaxw. Nor is it an uncompli- 
cated ioqaulse act. It is ^pmbolle of an emotional turmoil not unlike other 
ambivalences of love and hate with which we are familiar. It is the aoibiva- 
lence of the black *biarginal man" on the periphery of the white society. 

One frank young Negro lady recollected howt in her Harlem youtht she 
delisted in the occasional accidental firest which were abs^utely the only 
way to get rid of rats and roaches. The flames destzcyed nothing precioust 
there was nothing precious to be destroyed. The flames were a kind of purifi- 
cation rite« and they legitimised claims cm the attention and generosity of 
othersf claims effective only in crisis. 

The young rioters lAio make "top news" of violence and hostility have 



^S. IVanldin Frasiert Ghaimant The Keyor's Comnissiont Henorb on the 
Conditions In Harlem. 1936. Quoted in Otleyt eo. eit. « p. 153« 
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an oppoalte nsasaga as wells that idien and If eeononio eondltiosa para&t lt« 
inctlttttlona honeetlj endoraa lt« and iifaita peo^a aasora, raaaaurat alneaxa 
aeeaptanea« ^aaa young Negroaa ara *^ulta uUUng" to Ilea togetbar in 
Intarraeial aadtj* 
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APIGHDIX A 




THE RS-TBSIS 

In th« fall of 1963f When one of xogr introdnetozy eoelolosr olasaee 
waa studying the concepts of race and caste« the students thenaelses Intro- 



Each student was asked tc discover idiatever counter-prejudice he could find 
on the basis of participant observation in any one segnsnt of the Negro 



population. He was required to identify specific ferns of such counter- 



are widely held by Negroes and a list of ten social distance situations in 
which Negroes would prefer to exclude Whites or avoid association with thesu 



least twenty subjects who were fairly hoaogeneous In terms of ouch obvious 
factors as age, sex, location, occupation and nature of interracial contacts. 

subject was asked lAether he accepted or rejected the stereotypes 
presented by the student researcher, aM to make any coonents he wished. 

The students were then required to explain and interpret the f indi ngs of theto 
pre-test and finally to re-evaluate their researoh instrumenti, samples and 
procedures. 

^Newsweek. October 21, 1963t PP* ^-^5* 






duced into the discussion a Louis Harris poll of "ifcat Uhiteo Ihi]^ About 
Negroes” Which was currently appearing In Newsweek.^ 



Pursuant to this discussion, a rosearoh paper was assicpMd, baaed 
simply on the hypothesis that counter-prejudice is prevalent among Negroes. 



prejudice on two listss a list of ten stereotypes depicting iMtes which 



Then he was required to perfom a s m a ll pre-test with each list, using at 
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Of course • the eounter-prejudice lists of the thirty-one^ student- 
researehers end the responses of their 600-sobs laterviawees have serious 
llnitstions as a basis for any generalising* Ubrdlngt samples and IntersisSir 
techniques are all unstandardized and reflect the broad range of Skillfblness 
found In an undergraduate course* Besidest althou^ Budi of the work was 
done not on campus but In home-towns over the Christmas holidayst one suspects 
a consistent middle-olass bias, both in the way questions wore framed and 
in the popnlatiMi segments selected for pre-test* Still there is frerhness 
to the idiom and the observations, and the pre-test findings suggest realistic 
hypotheses for more disciplined empirical study in the Ibture* 

A summary of these findings revealed that the primuy omeem of the 
245 stereotypes^ which wore listed repetitively was with how whites Judged 
Negroes and acted toward Negroes* Resentful references to whites* feelings 
of superiority toward Negroes appeared in over half of the students* lists, 
lAether phrased simply as "they think they are superior" or in variant forms 
su6!i as, "Whites believe their color represents jwrity" or "white people 
always *h^, nV that they are better than any Negro no matter how low the 
white*" There were also a good many negative terns such as "arrogant," "bossyt 
"domineering," and "undemocratic*" Allegations made frequently were, "whites 
are good to Uncle Tom type Negroes," "whites are superficially friendly," 
"idiltes use Negroes for their own good*" It appeared that the Negro*s inter- 
racial attitude did not rest solely, upon the whites* attitude toward him, 
but that he stronj^ endorsed a nojre equalltarian attitude* Thus, sample 

^Thirty-one members of the 35-student class were imsrlcan Negroes* 

2ppom the original total of 310 stereotypes subnitted by 31 students, 
those items that appeared in only one list were deleted, leaving a total 
of 245* 
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eonmants to the student interviewers Included "X would mister a white person 
if ho misters net” or ”I would punish qjr child for osUing s white person 
s orsdker if the white person punished his for calling mgr child a oraekert” 
or ”Z wouldn't mind a idiite person teaching nj ehildt if he*d let a oolorod 
person teaeb his*” 

A related category of "stereotypes” referred to the special privileges 
of whites* Some statements were hardly stereotypes at allt hut s}ap3j sooial 
observations sudi ast ”Hhites are more hlj^hly paidt” or "shltes have to do 
less to get more*” Vlhilot in additiont there were many stereotypes referring 
(often invidiously) to the physicalt psyehological and moral traits of whitest 
by far the greatest {ureoceupation was with the idilte's non-aooeptanoe of the 
Negro on an equal basis t personallyt socialljt economieally* . 

Thereforst in the next research stage me hypothesis wast ”A major 
cmcern among Negroes today is how they are viewed by whites and the differ- 
ential opportunity and treatment they are afforded*” Another hypothesist also 
suggested by the initial study wast "seme segnsnts of the Negro population 
do not subscribe to emotional negative stereotyping of whites* ^t attesqit 
to make more balanced individual Jud^nents.” The basic research totrument 
was a standardised "Statements about Vhites” schedule ihleh included stereo- 
types which had been most frequently mentioned in the initial stu^* These 
were interspersed with some other statements to give the respondent a chanoo 
to reply in a non-stereotypieal fashion* Another innovation of this study 
was to ask the respondent to react separately with regard to *b»st upper 
class idiites” and *biost lower class whites*" The purpose of *1^0 two-fold 
breakdown was to achieve cmparabillty with other stereotype studies being 
conducted by Howard University poyehologists* Sample selection and other 
procedures were similar to those of the previous semester* The student 
researchers were advised to encourage discussion but only after the standardised 
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portion of the interview had been eonpleted. These y* statenents Here 
foUowst 

feel superior to Nbgroes 
are igporant 
have low norals 
are industrious« hurd-worldng 

like to deal with Negroes who stand up for their rii^ts ' 

do not really understand Negroes 

run everything 

like only "Ihiole Ton" tppes 

have better hair 

are loudt noiqr 

are not very eapable sexually 

get better Jobs* even if not qualified 

avoid associating with Negroes 

don*t practice idiat they preach 

are intelligent 

smell peculiar 

are dishonest* insincere 

distrust Negroes 

have inferior rhythm and coordination 
oppose the Civil Ri{^ts Maveaent 
are laqr 

- have very hi|^ mrals 
really like Negroes 
are ambitioius 

feel guilty about how Negroes are treated 
Judge Negroes by the worst type 
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secretly desire sex relations with Negroes 

went to keep Negroes **in their jHm 9 * 

dislike Negroes 

are neat and elean 

try to help Negroes 

under-rate Negroes* abilitj 

are trustworthy 

are physioaUj dir^ 

Findings of this study were consistent with those of the preceding 

one. In addltlon» a class differential energed in favor of the upper class 

idiites. The Infomal interviewee emnents were again a rich source for fireih 

insist into Negro interracial attitudes. 

By now it was clear that Negro attitudes toward whites were not as 

consistently hostile as we had antieipatedy however* and that prejudice with 

its connotation of antipathy* Irrationality* irreversibility and ethnoeenbxisn» 

Bd^t not be the best tern to use for these attitudes. It appeared that 

social distance feelings ni^t be a better index of interracial dispositions 

to act* than ttereotypes. The studies in the next acadenio year— I96IUI965— 

thexofore focussed on wiUingness-^o-associate. 

The research protocol for one of these next studies explalisedt 

Our approach to social distance is through a schedule ccnqpcsed mainly 
of ten questions about practical situaticns in which inteirracial associa- 
tions xB^ or may not be acceptable to Negroes. These questions are asked 
separately with respect to working class* middle class and upper class 
whites. 

In keeping with the practical relevance of our inquiry, our queries 
are worded in terms of 'would you be willing to ... * 

This positive wording (in contrast with such alternative terms as 
'would it distasteful . . .* or 'would you like to avoid . . .*) 

is also in accordinee ifith our wish to discover the possible positive 
feelings of rapprochement and rapport that may exist along with the 
feeling of reproach and avoidance. A study tdiich asks only about negative 
feelings and 'anti-white prejudices* is unlikely to discover whatever 
^sitive feelings there are. 
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The term "era you villlng** vas carefully selected in preference to "do yon 
vish" in an effort to avoid any Inpllcation of eagerness, and the protocol 
explained further* "With regard to the socia distance feelings we are 
exploring, we can guess that menbers of a minority may not be comfortable 
in adn^g with members of the dominant group, not so much because of their 
own original distaste or hostility, but because they anticipste distaste 
or hostility on the part of dominant group participants in the situaUcn." 

They may aso not welcome the doubtfa distinction of being pioneers, or in 
the numerica minority in unfamiliar surroundings. Moreover, frequently 
association is thrust upon them, without the chance of their making a choice 
in this matter. While these three conditions are typically involved to vary- 
ing degrees for different persons in different situaUons, presumably an 
effective desegregation program would attempt to minimise their influence. 

So as we project our thinking into practica desegregation atuations where 
the resats of our studies could be usefa, we aso would like to mlniffllse 
the influence of these c..ree factors, and to get at whatever residua prejudice 
prevais. Therefore when we say to our respondents, "Vfe woad like to know 
how you feel about assoaating in particaar situations with severa kinds 
of white people#" add these provisos* "Elease assume that you are assured 
in each situation where it natters, the white peoile Involved would welcome 
association with Negroes and there would be many other Negroes, aso assume 
that you flo have a chace about whether or not you are to associate with 
^tes." wmingiess for interracia participation was tested for these 
activities* (1) be a member of the same soaa club as, (2) belong to scaae 
other kind of an organiaatloi with (but not a socia club), (3) 
have your children marry), (4) live on same block as close nel^bors with, 

(5) parUapate in civil meetings with, (6) work on job side-by-side 

ath, (7) be students in same school as (or have your Children be students 
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withy (8) be a aenber of the sente religious eongregetlon est (provided you . 
both share the sane religion)» (9) date (or have your ohildren date)» 

(10) haws as a close firlead. 

The olass variable was modified because the previous two-wsy break- 
down had proven eonfuslng. The resporidant was asked each of the tea 
questions separately with regard to working class whitesy middle class idiltes 
and upper olass whites. In the personal data sehedulsy his own class self- 
designation was also asked In an open-ended question, in associa t ion index 
was computed by scoring yesy no and doubtful answers for the ten separate 
aetivitiesy totalling these sooresy and then deriving 'ffihelr average. 

Despite our carefulness In dhooslng what we regarded as conservative 
wordingy (i.e.y "would you be quite willing to . . .")y some respondents and 
student-resemrehers took exception to the assumptions they felt were Implieit 
in that phrase. 



This seems to sayy said oney would you cherish the chance to Join a social 
club with whitesy marryy datoy etc. What many white people fall to realise 
is that Negroes do not want to be too close to them. Many Negroes do 
hot want to live next door toy datOy work withy or socialise with whitesy 
they have an I don’t care attitude ... 



Said another! 



The majority of ay respondents took part In some sit-in demonstrations. 

They were called names and hit with such objects as eggs and tomatoes ... 
The majority of the Negroes were only interested in associating with 
whites so t^t they could have a better life and receive all their benefits 
as equal people in a democratic country. 



These points of view are reminiscent of James Baldwin’s assertion in The 
Fire Next Time, that 



... I do not know many Negroes idio ax« eager to be "accepted" by white 
peopley still less to be loved by them; theyy the blacksy simply don't 



wish to be beaten over ^e head hy the idiites every instant of our brief 
passage on this planet.^ 



^Baldwiny on. cit. . p. 35. 
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Clearly, we learned £tt>m this last pre-test, that the basic question of our 
filial Instrunent would have to perult more than a yes-no answer. It should 
wall for the eacpression of varying Intensities of feeling and a wide range 
of interracial atUtudes, With this in ndnd, the present question, delineating 
five degrees of wUlingness-unHllllngnoss, was designed, and the kinds of 
situations were nodlfled and increased. Subh an Instrument also oounteraots 
the tendency of subjects to acquiesce rtien presented with sin^ positiva- 
negative alternatives. . 

Another major modification in our present research instrument, whloh 
developed as a result of these particular pre-tests, concerned the class 
variable. Wh did find that the willingness indexes varied with regard to the 
respondent's own self-designated class and the class of whites Involved. 

However, the usefulness of both the class self-designation and the class of 
whites re^es became dvibious as the varying bases on which they were made 
became exposed. Many called themselves middle class even idien objective 
indices sudi as education, occupation and Income would call for a lower designs^ 
tion. It was not merely, as one researcher observed, that class self-deslemtlon 
for some represented asrlratlon rather than achievement; it was also that, 
as another student researcher noted, *»people judge their own class sUtus 
by people they know." He found slum-dwellers %*o deslpiated themselves 
"upper class" on the basis of comparisons with their nei^bors, while he 
found others who judged their own class sUtus on the basis of their idea 
of the income distribution in the national population. Other researchers 
had subjects who reacted with a query of their won, "Do you mean class among 
Negroes, or class in general?" (Obviously, class within the Negro eommunl'^r 
is another topic worth investigating in a fhture project.) Some distlnguiahed 
between "working class" and "lower class" apparently in terms of personal 
and economic instability. Regardless hew Uctfully we tried to handle the 
















ot cUs. d.rtp«tl«n, «.«. «. consldewM. «n»mingn.». t. 
mlf In t«BS of tho lowst In t sorlos of eUoo ohoiooo. *• good «• 

anybody oloo,» add one solf-rospootlng thou^i lugwtorlAod did lodf. «*» 
OiUad h6r86ir **aiiddl# c1a88«* 

Vbon no toUlod ropllos to tho question Obout sssooiotlng idth dlff^ 
ont olnssos of idiltos, no found most noro In fooor of tho sdddlo-Olsss uhltos, 
ond loost WTO In fotor of norklng oUos idilUs. Jhoro wo on intonsdlste 
noting gloon to «»or oUo. shltoo, but tho «Udlty of thooo finding. OUo 
quootlonoblo. It woo ovldont from tholr oosnwnts to tho toooorOhonP 
thot of tho rospondont. wwld not how nodo .oelo-ooononle OUss dlddno- 
ttons onong uhltos nor ulth rogsrd to thoosolvos hsd thoy not boon roqutrod 
to do so hy «» rosoor* fomst. Ihoroforo, tholr rosponsos In thoss toms 
usro to so» oxtont ortlfarts of rososroh. For thoso roosons tho rososrOh 

HOS nodlflod so thot In tho prosont study «» rospondont Is oskod ulth 
uhot "klndo* of uhltos ho Is nost ullUng to ossoolato ond ulth >*iot "klndso 




he is most unwilling to sssoelste. 

In an offort to Introduoo sons roflnononts othor thm oUso Into tho 
gross ooUgory, "uhltos," ot ono ststo In tho soolsl dlstmoo tostlng uo 
.shod soporotoly Obout ottttudos tou«d Jous. lontotluo findings suggostod 
o blnodsl dlotrlbutton of Sogroos* ottlhados touard Jous, oonparod ulth tholr 
ottltudos touord idiltoo In gonsrol. Sons uoro moro fowrobly Inellnad tsuord 
Jous os o foUoiMilnorlty group; othors, loos fooorobly InoUnod to Jous, 

In oonforsdty ulth donlnont group sntl-oonltton, ond oonotlnoo In rsspouo 
to tholr oun unfouorOblo ouporlwieoi stlU othors nods no dlstlnotlon In 
bstuoon Jous and othor uhltos. Thoro sro valid rooo««h prOblaM 
in this oroo, oonnionolng ulth tho bosle soolsl doflnltlon of uhot Is . Jou. 
Moro oonpUootlons uoro ovldonood than oould bo lundlod In . sta^lo study; 
therefore t this question was dropped. 
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cordial aasoelatlon with nany white fhllow students in both hig(h school and 

college • but actually he resented (not without reason) and distrusted all 

whites* The student-researcher tells his story in this way# 

Interviewee's family Integrated white nel^borhood* Interviewee was one of 
sixteen Negroes to integrate Roosevelt Ri^ School after the Supreme 
Court ded^on in 19^* Althou^ there were raolal incidents a^ con- 
flicts* interviewee had excellent relationAlps with teachers and students* 
However* the principal testified against integration* stating that it 
was not wDzidng* ]foterviewee felt prejudice was "overt and subtle*” 

After first six months of freshman year* interviewee was elected 
president of the class* Be was president the remaining three ysars there 
and vice-president of the General Organisation* 

Interviewee attended Howard ttalverslty's undergraduate oehcol* 

However* did not come in contact with many idiites* 

In medical aohool* 25 per cent of the class was white* fiiterviewee 
was* and is* dissatisfied with whites* attitude toward Negroes* The 
white students are here* not because they want to be* but because of 
lack of money* or because their grades were not hl|^ enou^ to enable 
them to get into a idilte school* 

Interviewee cited two examples of iM.te students not wanting to be 
at Howard* After the end of your sophomore year* you can transfer to 
almost any other mettcal school* if you have passed all your required 
boards* Over half the white students transferred after two yemrs at 
Howard* The interviewee is acquainted with a white physician here in 
Washington who graduated from Howard Msdical School* Had Interviewee 
not heard his parents mention this fact* he would never have known* 

This physician does not associate himself with Howard or Fkeedman's 
Hospital* 

In medical school* interviewee would rather not be bothered with the 
white students* because "doubts their sincerity to self and all Negroes*" 

The following quotes illustrate some frank reactions to school integrations 

In Integrated schools you had a chance to learn the bad traits 
of wUtes* 

Bi|^t years of schooling isn't going to wipe out everything* 
("Everything" presumably being 250 years of slavery plus minority group 
status*) 

Integrated schooling is phony— as soon as school is over you go your 
separate ways* 

An attractive (Xdahoma girl who had had many out-of-sehool eontaots 
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with her white school mates* had headed the local Youth Conference for 
Christians and Jews* had. gone to Hass with her Catholic white friends and 
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to Sjynagogae idth her Jetiish irtiita friends end to swlimnlng parties and danolng 
and **all that bit” concluded* "when It cane to applying for ooUege* X 
didn't want an Integrated school. ” There were "little things I dmi't like 
about lAlte people • • • how they dress* oaTbe • • • how they talk • • • how 



Even idien they act friendly in school* thsy pretend not to see you 
when you Met dountown. 

It beeaM evident that what nay pass for "eqpal status assooiation" 
within the school Is somUms no personal association at all* or very United 
personal association* and It often Is not "equal." Following our pre-tests* 
we hypothesized that both tdilte and Negro students appsMntly otfry Into the 
school situation the unequal social statuses that are part of the soelal 
structure and witii these racial statuses come tho conresponding racial 
attitudes; hence* friendly Interracial Interaction Is Inpeded. In the 
present research* we ask id)out the actual nature of Interracial assooiation* 
inside and outside of sdiool* as well as the extent of formal school desegre- 
gation. 



Tn general* the broad coverage of tho pre-tests with the Tsrlety of 
interviewers as well as Interviewees made us very cautious about many ooBnon 
assumptions* sudi as* that Increased association leads to Increased acoeptanee. 
The independent clause* "I have known them" (l.e.* the whites) could be 
followed either by "I don't want anything to do with them*" or with aoceptanoe 
liqlied In the phraw* "I know they are alike everyone else." 



Thus* a somnary of the preliminary findings did not yield a s i m p le 
pattern of minority group prejudice. Nhile degree of wUUngMss to assooiete 
. interraclally ranged from warmth throng overt hostility (with almost every 
respehdent drawing the line soMidiere* rejecting a particular kind of associa- 
tion or a particular kind of white person) * there are also other dlnsnsicns 
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of ninorlty group interracial attitudesc For in8tanee« there are different 
definitions of what is an important interracial issue. Sons respondents 
were quite eoneemed about intimacy of eontaot« idiile others **couldn*t oare 
lessf** focussing instead on issues of equal opportunity and first blass 
citisenship. Or* with regard to attitude deTslo|nent* some were affeeted 
by personal experiences while others eonfonned to rather casually adopted 
in-group noms. 

Horeover* some of the atUtudes we noted which seemed to discrimlaate 
between different races of people were really discriminating between differ- 
ent of people* the good kinds and bad kinds. For example* idiile 

most respondents assumed that most whites feel superior* and often act 
insincerely toward Negroes* many respondents also resentod some Negroes id»o 
feel superior and often act insincerely toward msabers of their own race. 
Aecoxdln{^y* the present research permits a comparison of *%ind8 of lAites” 
who are least liked with "kinds of Negroes" ^o are least liked. 
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AFFENQEX B 
THE INSIRUHEIIT 




Assoelating uith >hlt«t 

This is a study of attitudes of Negro youths toward lAiite people. 

We are nainly interested in the total picture rather thin the separate 
answers of any one person. But( it is iaportant that you glee your own 
answers to this questionnaire correctly and fUUy# because your personal 
attitudes are a part of this total picture. All questionnaires are confiden- 
tial and Mill not be seen by anyone except tiie research staff. Wb will not 
use your name in Mything we report. 

Vfe hope that this study can help us understand more about race rela- 
tions in the United States, and eventually improve these relations. Thank 
you very much for your help. 



dreetions 

Our first set of questions will be about your feelings about associat- 
ing in different ways with white people. 



Assume that in each ease the iftiites would be eonqiletely willing to 
associate with Nbgproes. 



On the next sheet as you can see, l6 different kinds of activities 
axe listed. Here are five different terms that tell how ywi xoay feel about 
being together with whites in each of these activities s 

4. Coiqiletely willing. 

3. Somefftxat willing. 

2. Not sure. 

1. Someibat unwilling. 

0. Completely unwilling. 

I will read off each activity. As Z do, you will choose the one term that 
tells best how you would feel about bei^ together with itttes in this 
activity. Then at the ri^t, next to each activity named, you will mark 
the nui^r of ^e tern you choose. 

For example, suppose I asked you how you would feel about going to 
a party where about half the guests axe white and half the guests are Negro. 
This is not one of the questions on the questionnaire but it can be used 
for illustration. If you would be "completely willing" to do this, you would 
write 4. If you would be ^st "somewhat willing" to do this you would write 3 * 
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If you are *Viot surot" write 2; if "somewhat m»willAng«" write 1; or If 
"completely unwilling." you would wxlte 0. Any queatioiut 

Nowt I will read the itemst if you oome to a problem raise your hand 
and I will answer your questions one at a time. I will pause for a monentt 
while you put down your mark. 

Ikudber 

(ool. -5) 

I. ATIITinSS QUESHONNAIRB 

A. 13iIRECnOIISt KBit 

USING THE FROFSR NUMBER FRCttI THE KEI 4. em^etely willing 

AT THE RIGHT, FlEASE MARK HOW XOU 3. somewhat willing 

WOUXi) FEEL ABOUTi 2. unsuro 

1. somsiAiat unwilling 
0. eoD^letely unwilling 

1. being a usmber of a club where most of the meaibers are iMte • • 

2. being a member of a club with some idxite menbers, but idiere 

most of the members are Negro a 

3* being a mexober of a dub tdiere about half of the msabers are 
lAtite, and about half are Negro 

4. marrying a white person ••••• 

5* working on a Job as a boss over a white person 

6. working on a Job under a iMte person 

7. working on a Job side by side with a white person 

8. being a member of a church vAiere most of the members are 

white 

9* being a member of a dhureh idiere about half of the members 

are %Mte, and about half are Negro 

10. being a member of a church with some iMte meinbers, but 
where most of the meinbers are Negro •••••••••••••• 

11. dating a lAite person 

12. having a close friend who is white 

13* having a school teaser who is ihite 

14. going to a school idxere most of the students are ihite • • • • 

15 . going to a sdiool where about half of the students are 

idiite, and abour half are Negro 

16. going to a school with some white students, but tdiere most 

of the students are Negro •••••• 

(ool. 6-22) 
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i"y Take a few ninutee to Jot down on the other side of thi« 

sheet any eomnents you care to make about any of the items 

(ool. 23^) 

C, The questions you have Just answered tell how you would feel Amvt 

1. lb you feel the same wsy towards all white peoplet Tm m Ho 

‘Tool. 25) 

2. If "no®— thon 

a. With idiat kl^s of white people would you be most 

t. 26^) 




b. Mtb Hhat U^s of iililte pooplo wrald you bo most uniiimii. 

to sssooUtot {Ui, 23^, 




“■ bo» you fool about assoeUtlas 



** Negroes woiQd you be most wHliiuf to 



(col. 30-31) 




'** iSMOlSteT*'^* Negroes would you be most unwiiiirii» to 

(col. 32-33) 
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Nnniber 



Nana_ 



(FLeaM Mnt) 



n. BACKGROOMD QUESIXONNAHB 



This questionnaire asks for sons background Infonnatlon to go along with 
the attitude questionnaire you just filled out. ^ a^ your nans only so 
we can select some people for follow-up interviews* Tour nans will not 
be used in any report we sake* 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 



Tour at e 

Tour sex* _Jtolo « Fenaln 

Now narriedT _Tes No 

a* Birthplace* city lor town) and state. 




b. 



Have you 
place? 

1* Ilace, 
2* FLace 
3* naee 
4* FLace 



lived for more than one yew in any other 
Tes N o 



(col. 37-Jto) 



/Ton age. 
from age. 



[fr«s age^ 



jtrom age, 



Jbo age. 
Jto age. 
Jbo. agb. 
Jbo age. 



5. 



Uith idiom do you usually live at home? 

letters) 

a* mother 

b. father 

c. stepmother 

d. stepfather 

e. other* liflie? 



(Circle one or more 

(col. 41) 



Ihe next few questions (6-11) are about your mother and father, if you live 
with them* If you live with your stepfather or stepmother, or foster rather 
or foster mother, answer for him or her* 



6 . 



Education (Haase circle last year school completed) 
a* Father* 

012^4^678 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5-or more 

grammar 'school high sdiool , ooUe^ ^ 



don*t know 



(eol. 42-44) 







MefiMi 








r N 
■ „y 



ignnn 



Mothers 

012*^^^678 1 2 3 4 — 

granmar school bl^ school 



don't knew 



(col. 45 - 47 ) 



e. 



lourselft 



Q ~1 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 
51 



grannAT sobool 



123 4 
hl^ school 



1 2 3 4 ^or nort. 
wuegs 



don't know 



(eol. 48-5 ) 



7, Is your mother omiiloyed outside of your hornet (Circle 



b. 

o. 

d. 

f. 

g* 



yes, steady 3®^ ^ ^ . 
yes, but not steady 30 b 
no, but looking for moik 
no, retired 
no, unable to moxic 

no. but not looking for wtk because^ ■ - 

^ere is no mother, stepmother, or fostermotner an noma 



8. 



Is your father eaqil^d outside of your hornet (Circle 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 
g* 



yes, steady ^ ^ . 

yes, but not steady Job 
no, but looking for work 
no, retired 
no, unable to work 

SJrTL^Si iSS“rf S;;?&r:r? : ? ierfatW in Toam 



When your mother woAs. what is her main ocoupatlont 
neaS*1^1l°e:^t:^ idiat kind of work sko * 



10 . When your father woAs, what is his main occupationt ( Gi|; 
Sease^tell exMtly w^t Kino 01 work U aoes 



n. Where does the family's income (money) come fromt 
letters) 



s. 

b. 

0. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



father's work 
mother's work 
your work 

work of other people in home. 

welfare , 

others not in hone, wiot 



Whot 



MUM 















l6lf 




12. if ycu were able to go Into any kind of work you wanted to» what oeeu^ 

tlon would you ohooeeT (Give the kind of Job» not the pOLaee of wozki 
' ■ (col. 60) 

13. RellgLon» if anjt . (col. 61-63) 

a. How often did you go to church laet yewT (Circle one 

noniber) 

1. abmt every SCnday 

2. nost Sonda^ 

3. once' in a while 

4. not at all 

14. School eaQwrienee (circle each number below vMoh tells a^t the st^ents 

In your class.) (col. 64-67) 

a. In the 12th grade— your senior years 

1. most of the students were Negro 

2. all of the students were Negro 

3. nost of the students were idiite 

4. about half of the students wret Negro, about half were lAilte 

5. don't remember 

b. In the 9th grades 

1. most of the students were Negro 

2. all of the students were Negro 

3. nost of the students were white 

4. about half of the students were Negro, about half were idiite 

5. doi:t't remember 

c. In the 6th grades 

1. nost of the students wen Negro 

2. all of the students were Negro 

3. most of the students ware white 

4. about of the students were Negro, about half were white 

5. don't renenber 

d. In the third grades 

1. most of the students were Negro 

2. all the students were Negro 

3. most wf the students were white 

4. about of the students were Negro, about half were idiite 

5. don't remeBber 

15. Dealings with white fellow-students (Circle each number below whi^ 
tells about your dealings at any time with white fellow students.) 



a. In sdiool 

0. there were no white fellow-atudents 

1. nothing to do with them outside of tdass 

2. sometimes talked or played together, outside of class (but 
in school) 

3. often did. special things together, like lunch or blnbs 

4. good friends 




(col. 68 — 69 ) 
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b. Oat of school 

0. there were no white fellow-students 
!• nothing to do with them out of school 
2. sometlMs did things together 

2 * did things together lots of times 
• close friends 

16* Was your teacher (or any of your teMhers» If there were more than, 
one) a white person idien you were in thet (ool. TO) 



a. 


12th grade 


Tea 


No 


Don»t remeiiber 


b. 


9th grade 


Tea 


No 


Don»t remeijber 


e. 


6th grade 


lbs 


No 


Don*t remsniber 


d. 


3rd grade 


Yea 


No 


ten*t remember 



17* Rating your teachers 

a* Were most of yow white teachers (drele one number) 

(col. 71-72) 

1. able and willing to help youT 

2. able to help you» but not willingT 
3* willing to help you» but not abloT 

4. neither able nor willing to help youT 

5. no white teachers in your classes. 

b. Were most of your Negro teachers (Circle one nunher) 

1. able and willing to help youT 

2. able to help you» but not willingf 
3* willing to help you» .but not ableT 

4. neither able nor willing to help youT 

5. no Negro teachers in your classes. 

18. What do you think is the most important thing that has made you feel 
the way you do about whitest ((b the other side of the sheet* please 
write both what this thing was and how it made srou feel— for Instance* 
did it make you like whites more* or trust them less* or sueht) 

(col. 73-74) 
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APtBmX c 



IBE SERENSIfllOUS EXFBRIMBIT 



m the ewr» of am*uMi>g , ,tu» eeaetmlM th. .^., 

.ttttud.. .f Ifegr. ^ ta WW,l»gt«,. n. c, th. prt«l,.i 

. lAtt. p««,n, cMtOMrij, rt)M»t«J h.p»lf fc-i th. th. 

»*lr.. »t. brtng «tal»irt.p.d If . Ifcgpo r.»mh urtrtwt t. 

*~«p. .f H.g« „»th.. m. p.Ut,r«. h«.d «th. ««...«« 

th.t th. pr.»nc. p.,... «igfct M„ th. „bj«t.. ^ 

.n ft„a„g. Of .*p.rt*„t, i„«i.tag tpth p«*.»««o « oogmtt, 

W .nd «.ta !..«.* «„ ^ ^ ^ 

to be an Influential variable. 

One morning as the principal Investigator was preparing to leave a 
P-rticulM. wcttoMl high Mhool di»««or tft.r pr..«P„giag »tth «d»»l 
.mdU. for .d»tairt«tl«, but diP.c«, l»fo« th. «rt«a 

..»»m„g ,f th. rt»d..rt., th. .Uh.01 .meia ..i»d h« *, «, i...tag. 

Ih. l»™rtlg.t0P «.plrtn.d th.t f„ „,u.,d. «.»». It «, «t d«l«hl. 

to hum a rtilU parnm in ohvg., op onn promnt. Iho o*fiet.l_hw»ir 
a MOgro-poniod m ouppriw, -Bat jrou'p. Mogpo, a»nH ymV 
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Th« likelihood of this ddsidentificatlon had not oeourred before to 
the principal investigator who is a dark-conploxlonod Caucasoid with non- 
Negroid features* But the school official insisted that the students woold 
the assumptlcn that she was Negro and urged the principal Investlgatcr 
to stay* The principal investlgatcr then decided to try to tost this 
assoaptlon of Negroness and adced pemission to do sc the qiuestlonnalifo 

had been administered in her absence by the Negro research assistant* Par- 
mission was granted* The •instant research" lAloh was then designed and 
promptly carried through almost exactly as designedt is hero presented t 

Nhen the 61 students had completed the 45-minute quesbionnairet the 
Negro research assistant saldt "Now Z want to introduce Mrs* M — 



of Howard University idnc is working with me on this re»Sfareh*" (The phrase 
"working with me" was deliberate t Howard University is a predominantly Negro 
school well-known in the area*) Mrs* M stood, smiling, but saying 



nothing* The students appeared unsure what response was expected of them, 
but then started to applaud* The research assistant continued, "Ms would 
to ask you to do one more thing now* lifould you please write down on 
the back of your questionnaires whether you think Mrs* M ^ Negro 



or white*" SU^t (enbarrassedt) lau^ter and a small crisis ensuedi the 
questionnaires had already been collected by a sealcus school official and 
the respondents had to hunt for small scraps of paper on idiioh to write* 
Then, many of the students, seated in awkward locations behind pillars and 
la comers, craned to see Mrs* M ____ ■»» clearly* Mrs* M 



obliged by walking throu^ the assesblage* Sie continued sailing, still 
wordlessly* 

At this stage the research assistant announced, "And now Mrs* M , 
would to say a few words to you*" At the microphone Mrs* M . 



warmly expressed her gratitude for the subjects* cooperation, her pleasure 
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«t being in their sehool» end her willingness to snswer any questions that 
they would eare to adc about the research* "But before I do^ one last requests 
Iou'ts already written down Aether you think Mrs. M —that's 



ne— is 'white* or 'Negro* * KLease don't ohange whatewer you'ws writtont 
but put a number *1* in front of it* Then undej^ that *1* write *2* and then« 
pleasey next to that *2* write at moment lAiat you think Hps* M 
ist 'white* or 'Negro*'" 



categoriesi 



were then collected* Bosults were tallied in five 


A* 


1* white; 


2* idiite 


B* 


1* Negro; 


2* Negro 


C* 


1* white; 


2* Negro 


D. 


1* Negro; 


2* idiite 


S* 


Other 





Oar hunch— "hypothesis" would be too grand a term for so informal an inquiry— 

was that the 0 category would be the most numerous* The reasons for this 

> 

hunch included the strength of the school official's Impression that the 
investigator was Negro plus the investigator's own assunqption that even a 
strong initial impression would not withstand (a) the challenge to re-considert 
or (b) the additional evidence of Mrs* M _* s uneoUoquial diction* 



ig* The 


actual 


tally was; 


A* 


WN 


15 


B* 


NN 


IB 


C* 


WN 


6 


D* 


Nvr 


6 


i* 


other 


i2. 




Total 


5^ 



^The total number of slips collected fell four short of the 6l 
questionnaires collected a few minutes earlier* 
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Contraxy to expeet«tlon« category B la the moat nuneroaa* Moreorer» 
at aone point In the inquiry almoat three-fourtha of the reapondonta (all 
but 15 of the 57 replying) vere not willing to reapond in tema of the aijaple 
atereotype 'Sihito*'* 

Uhen thia experlaent vaa replicated another day» with the aana prin- 
cipal inveatlgator» another Negro Maeasroh aaaiatant, and a aaiqple of 26 out- 
of-aehool Negro youtha» their reaponaea tallledt 



A. 


WN 


2 


B. 


NN 


12 


C. 


WN 


2 


D. 


NV 


6 


B. 


Other 

Total 


4 



Here too» even more than in the original sample« alnoat all reapondenta (24 
out of 26 ) were unwilling aimply to identify the reapondent aa *Vdiite*” 

^iiBiatever the liMtationa of these two experinenta— and aone of their 
diorteoninga are footnoted below^ they do clearly eatabU.^ the. likelihood 
of ineongrueney between the researcher's aelf-pereeption and the subjects* 
perception of him. They also suggest an ineongrueney in conceptions and 
vocabulary. For while the researcher instructed the subjeots to use one of 
only two terms— 'Vihite" or "Negro"— many of the respondents were unwilling 
to confine themeelves to these two terms. Thia was true not only in the 



^It is possible that incidentals of the research design produced 
artifacts of research, or at least biased the results. For example, it Is 
possible that many respondents in both samples would never have (^ven a con- 
scious thouc^t to the racial identlfic«tion of the principal investigator 
if they had not been required to do so. Bsrhaps race is not so constant a 
factor In the social psycholo^cal "set" of all Negro youth but a kind of 
latent factor, to be triggered off only .under special circumstances. On the 
other hand, the research intervention c^d have produced responses contraxy 
to the respondent's initial inclinations, because the very act of questioning 
may have made respondents insecure about their initial inclinations. The 
possibilities of these distortions call for improved reseureh desigs. 
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e*86 tallied as "other” because they vrote "other" or *^elther” or "foreign"— 
or ”she*s a nice lady and I don*t care whether 8he*s white or Negro*” It 
was also true in the following whldti were tallied as Negros ’^nlxedt” lialf 
and half"; "half idilte and half-colored”; "from Negro and white anoestsy"; 
"Negro of Far East descent”; "Negro but she has some Caucaslon blood" and 
finallyt these two responses on one slips She*s a Negro and if she*s 

not she has more Negro In her than white; 2* Negro blood very mieh*" (Ihe 
write-ins of "Jew" and "Caucasoid” were both tallied as idilte*) AH the 
ImpUcations of the Ineongruenclos are not oleart but they do raise bread 
Interracial Issuest as well as specialised siethedolo^eal ones* 

In Interracial contacts In gonezidt It would appear that raolal Identi- 
fications are not based mainly on the perception of dlscreet« popularly 
recognised physical cluest but on a complicated network of non«>verbal ccwnunl* 
cation and the total social situation in which It occurs* For instanoe« It 
would appear that the most salient clues selected by the youths In our two 
eiqaerj^nts did not have to do with physical appearance t but situational 
factors • e*g*t the fact that the questionnaire focussed confidentially on 
Negro feellngs« that the p*i* came from a predominantly Negro unlversltyt 
that We research assistant was clearly Negrot andt most likely, that her 
own Interpersonal manner communleated an Intimate we-feeling in a Negro 
In-group* 

Indeed, Interpersonal manner may be the crucial clue in raolal. Identi- 
flcatlon, but It Is hard to define or even describe under any clroumstanees* 

It Is doubly conpUeated in Interracial situations because a Monbls entendre” 
of racial significance can be read Into any gesture* It is not entirely 
deliberate, or even conscious* For Instance, the p*l* did not fully recognise 
the tenor of her own non-verbal comBunlcatlon until We re-enaeted for a 
colleague her "performance" In the eaqperiment* Ihe collea^^e observed Wat 
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her wordless- epproseh— wsUc and saile«-seensd to insinuate a privatelj shared 
understanding; the sndle waa "alaost a wink*" Vfe are renLoded of Edward B* 
Jones* "tactics of ingratiation'^ and Gof£!nan*s "aligning coUnsiwe wink*^ 
which breaks the status barrier* Goflbian*s discussion of how coanmioation 
between nenbers of different teams is ordinarily confined to establldied« 
narrow dumnels applies to interracial encounters* Just as open and candid 
cennanication is custoeiarily not possible for neiftwrs of different' teams it 
is customarily not possible for Negroes and idiites* It iwuld be "cnt of 
character" for a white person to inrite Negroes to. judge her rac i a l identity; 
therefore a person idio does so with apparent candor and intimaojt ist 
faotot not idiite* 

The resewreh q;uestion« on idiat bases do Negroes make racial identlfiw 
cations of strangers would be a useful topic for further esqdrieal inquiry* 




^Edward E* Jonest Kenneth Gargsnt and Robert Jonest Ty tics of Imera- 
tiation Among Leaders and Subordinates In a Status Hierardar C"Psycholoieical 
Monographs, it Voi* 1963^* 



^Goffman. op« eit « 
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